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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and 
on the Site of Ancient Nineveh ; with Journal 
of a Voyage down the Tigris to Bagdad, &c. &c. 
By the late Claudius James Rich, Esq. Re- 
sident at Bagdad, &c. &c. 
Widow. 2vols.8vo. London, 1836. Duncan. 

A postuumous work from the pen of the 
author of “An Account of Ancient Babylon,’’* 
the able investigator of eastern antiquities, 
and one so competent to depict the habits and 
manners of the people of these countries, so 
little known, could not fail to possess an extra- 
ordinary degree of interest. The lamented 
death of the writer is the only drawback to the 
satisfaction with which we have read it, reaping 
new and curious information at every step. 
The present expedition to the Euphrates re- 
vives all our anxieties to be more fully ac- 
quainted with the persons who have it in their 
power to oppose or to facilitate the success of 
that expedition; and every trait of character 
which Mr. Rich unfolds seems to point to the 
condition of our friends and countrymen now 
engaged with natives of similar cast, and in 
exploring so nearly an adjacent portion of the 
globe. 

A brief memoir of the author is prefixed to 
these volumes ; and, besides engravings of cos- 
tume, antiquities, inscriptions, and other mat- 
ters most worthy of attention, the maps are of 
much importance to geography and science. 

“Of the following pages (says the editor 
justly) it is not necessary to say much: they 
speak for themselves. They contain the journal 
of an eminent man in a new country, for so it 
may be called in spite of the scattered notices 
to be found in the journals of travellers who 
passed casually and hastily through different 
parts of it. They place the geography of 
Koordistan, and the manners of the inha- 
bitants, in a new and strong light. The 
geographical fixed points now ascertained will 
assist in rectifying the position, not only of the 
different parts of Koordistan itself, but of the 
adjoining provinces in that portion of Asia. 
Mr. Rich certainly intended himself to have 
published the researches and observations 
which he made in this his last journey. He 
proceeded with all the aids of a scientific sur- 
vey, and marked carefully in his journal the 
points which were to direct him. Had he been 
spared to prepare these papers for the public, 
he would probably have diffused over them 
more of the colouring of his imagination, and 
much of the collateral knowledge that was 
floating in his mind and ready at his call, and 
which, on that very account, he did not commit 
tohis journal. At the same time, by the united 
powers of the pencil and the pen, with the ad- 
dition of a scientific survey, he has probably 
done for part of Koordistan, which formerly 
was only a mass of uncertainty in our best 
maps, what has hitherto been very imperfectly 
executed for any other part of Asia. The 
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novelty is honourable to him and to his 
country.” 

It was in the year 182@ that Mr. Rich, ac- 
{companied by his estimable lady, set out from 
| Bagdad, in rather indifferent health, to escape 
{the summer heat of that city, and seek re- 
storation in the mountains of Koordistan. He 
| departed on the 16th of April, and took the 
route to Sulimania, where he made some stay, 
jand then entering Persia, visited Sinna, and 
| returned by a different course to Sulimania and 
|his residence. To the journal of this excursion 
the first volume is devoted: the second treats 
of Nineveh, the voyage down the Tigris, and 
of Shirauz and Persepolis. At present we turn 
to the former. 

In the earlier part of his journey Mr. R. met 
with some Sassanian mounds and ruins, which 
were not very productive; though broken urns, 
human bones, and an Arsacian and Coufic 
coin or two, were obtained by digging. On 
the 5th of May the Pass of Derbent was pene- 
trated; and in three days more the party were 
encamped by Sulimania, where they were hos- 
pitably received and entreated, as the following 
extracts describe :— 

A former visitor, we are told, ** was suc- 
ceeded by Mahmood Masraff, the prime mi- 
nister of the Pasha of Sulimania —a very cele- 
brated character in Koordistan, of whom I had 
often heard at Bagdad. He came with the 
information that his master himself was coming 
at aasser,* to pay me the first visit, and wel- 
come me himself to his country. This was 
quite an unlooked-for honour, and was a great 
proof of his friendly and hospitable disposition. 
I had not expected even that he would return 
my visit; but coming himself to me in the first 
instance I had considered as totally out of the 
question. I accordingly made the best pre- 
parations my situation would admit of to re- 
ceive Mahmood Pasha; and shortly after aasser 
his approach was announced. The sight was a 
gay and barbaric one. He alone was on horse- 
back ; and, being a very small man, was almost 
hid by the crowd of tall Koords, habited in 
every colour of the rainbow, but chiefly in 
pink, yellow, and scarlet, which hues especially 
made up the tassels and fringes which covered 
their heads. ‘The march was silent, and yet 
their tread was heard from afar. When my 
guard saluted, the pasha immediately returned 
them the compliment, by laying his hand on 
his breast with considerable dignity. I sent 
my tchaoushes to meet him, and advanced my- 
self beyond the door of the tent to receive him. 
As soon as he saw me, he alighted from his 
horse, his tchaoushes shouting out; and, 
shaking hands with me with both his hands, 
we came into the tent, and sat down together 
on a shawl, which I had prepared for the occa- 
sion. It was with difficulty, and only after 
some time, that I could persuade him to adopt 
the easier mode of sitting and crossing his legs: 
he wished to persist in the more respectful and 
difficult attitude of kneeling, resting on his 
heels. He welcomed me again and again to 
aia ~~#* « Orafternoon prayer.” 








Koordistan, assured me that the country was 
mine, and many other such Eastern compli- 
ments. Many civil things, of course, passed,— 
on his part in apologies for his country, and on 
mine in praise of it. I, at least, was sincere ; 
for I really was charmed with the verdant hills, 
and delighted to be out of Bagdad. I then 
gave him the Pasha of Bagdad's message, 
which, being a very civil one, I took care to 
deliver andibly before all his attendants, and 
he seemed sensible of the attention. He spoke 
of the state of the country; exposed the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend, in being 
placed on the frontiers of two rival powers, one 
of which never ceased persecuting him for con- 
tributions,—- the other, his natural sovereigns, 
that is, the Turks, insisted that he should 
neither serve nor pay Persia; and yet Turkey 
was neither able nor willing to defend him, 
when the Shahzadeh of Kermanshah carried on 
his exactions by force. He pointed out the 
pernicious way in which this combination ope- 
rated on the prosperity of the country, in a 
modest and sensible manner; and expressed 
his wish of adhering with fidelity to the cause 
of the Pasha of Bagdad. I believe, in fact, 
that personally he is well inclined to the Turks 
from religious prejudices ; but it is easy to see 
that their cause is not very popular, and that 
the generality here have neither respect nor 
confidence in the Ottomans; nor do they de- 
serve it. Their political conduct is blind, arro- 
gant, and treacherous. With a little prudence 
and conciliation, and by a skilful application to 
the Sunite feelings of the bigoted Koords, who 
detest the Persian sect, they might have at. 
tached firmly to them a brave and numerous 
people, who possess the most important lines of 
their frontier, and who, at particular moments, 
might turn the scale in favour of the power 
whose cause they espoused.” 

The pasha, on a subsequent occasion, ‘* went 
into the history of his family. He said, in the 
first place, that the Vali of Sinna’s family was 
very ancient, but that the Goorans were not a 
tribe: that he boasted himself of being both of 
an ancient family, and of an honourable clan. 
The name of his clan, he added, was Kermanj ; 
Bebbeh being the appellation of his own par- 
ticular family, the members of which are the 
hereditary chiefs of the clan; and hence their 
whole territory and people are now called the 
government of the Bebbehs, or Babans. The 
clan was originally established at Pizhder, in 
the northern mountains near Sikeneh on the 
frontier of Persia. An ancestor of his, he said, 
had rendered important services to an Ottoman 
sultan in a war with Persia; and obtained in 
recompense an investiture of all he could con- 
quer. He and some succeeding chiefs gradually 
possessed themselves of the districts they now 
hold, with several others which have since been 
retaken by the Persians; and the whole was 
then erected into the banner of Baban, or 
Bebbeh, and made dependent on the pashalik of 
Shehrizoor, the capital of which was Kerkook. 
The pasha could not give me any dates, he only 
knew that his ancestors were lords of the 
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banner for a long time; and were finally made 
pashas of two tails not quite a century ago. He 
told me the Gooran race were easily distinguish- 
able by their physiognomy, and by their dialect 
of Koordish. We had much more conversation 
of this kind, and parted exceeding good friends ; 
and all the pasha’s cousins, that is, his clansmen, 
seemed to look upon me with great satisfaction.” 

The Koords, indeed, strongly resemble the 
Scottish Highland clans. Mr. Rich says :— 

“* Many Koordish gentlemen came to see me, 
from whom I gleaned various particulars con- 
cerning their country. Amanullah Khan, the 
vali of Sinna, once asked Abdurrahman, pasha 
of Sulimania, to tell him why it was that his 
own servants, though generously treated by 
him, would never follow him into exile, nor 
ever, under trials and privations, shewed any 
attachment for his person, such as the Baban 
Koords had always manifested for their princes. 
The answer of old Abdurrahman Pasha was 
very characteristic. ‘ You are not,’ said the 
old chieftain, ‘ the lord of a tribe, nor are your 
men tribesmen. You may clothe them, feed 
them, and make them rich, but they are not 
your cousins ; they are but servants!’ ” 

But there is aclass among them which has 
no likeness in Scotland; for ‘‘ the peasantry 
in Koordistan are a totally distinct race from 
the tribes, who seldom, if ever, cultivate the 
soil; while, on the other hand, the peasants 
are never soldiers. The clannish Koords call 
themselves Sipah, or the military Koords, in 
contradistinction to the peasant Koords; but 
the peasants have no other distinguishing 
name than rayahs, or keuylees, in this part 
of Koordistan. A tribesman once confessed to 


me that the clans conceived the peasants to be 
merely created for their use; and wretched 
indeed is the condition of these Koordish cul- 


tivators. It much resembles that of a negro 
slave in the West Indies; and the worst of 
all is, I have never found it possible to make 
these Koordish masters ashamed of their cruelty 
to their poor dependents. Every one agrees 
that the peasant is in a moment to be distin- 
guished, both in countenance and speech, from 
the true tribesman; nor would it be possible 
for him to pass himself for his countrymen 
of nobler race. Mahomed Aga said to me, 
‘The Turks call us al! Koords, and have no 
conception of the distinction between us; but 
we are quite a distinct people from the peasants, 
and they have the stupidity which the Turks are 
pleased to attribute tous.’ The treatment which 
the peasantry receive is well calculated to brutify 
them: and yet tyranny equally degrades and 
brutifies the master and the slave ; and it were 
not wonderful had the tribe and the peasant 
Koord been equally stupid and unfeeling. 
During a conversation concerning the great 
Koordish families, one person present said, 
‘Is it not a shame that our princes should 
ever consent to go to Bagdad, where they are 
obliged to submit toa Turk, who was bought 
the other day like a beast, for a few hundred 
piastres, and who yet, when in a passion, will 
call any of us ‘ Koordish ass!’’ Another 
person remarked, ‘ the jealousy of our princes 
is their ruin. Neither the Turks nor the 
Persians would ever be able to do any thing 
against us, but by availing themselves of our 
divisions, and the family jealousies of our 
chiefs. We are aware of this; and yet, some- 
how or other, the Turks always succeed and 
get the better of us. We are certainly Koords 
with thick understandings.’ The same person 
said, when I mentioned the dirt and ruinous con- 
dition of the house I was living in, ‘ It is very 


true; but why should we build good houses, 





or keep them in good repair, when we are not 
certain of enjoying them even for our lives? 
This pasha is changed, another of the same 
family is appointed, and he brings in his 
friends, who turn us out of our houses and 
estates. The ruin of this country is the want 
of stability and permanence of its governors. 
Of whatever disposition a prince might be, it 
would be well for the country if he were sure 
of preserving it for life.’ ”’ 

Among their amusements, partridge-fighting 
is a great favourite ; but there are other sports, 
as the subjoined notes will illustrate :— 

‘¢ The masraf, who isa famous sportsman, when 
he heard that I had never seen a partridge-fight, 
was quite delighted to have an opportunity of 
shewing his collection of game partridges, 
which is a very fine one. He came first, at- 
tended by four of his sons, all very fine tall 
young men. The old gentleman looked quite 
respectable amongst his fine family; and he 
was not a little pleased at my making the re- 
mark. ‘Qh, sir,’ said he, ‘I have three or 
four more of the lads in the house, who will 
have the honour of kissing your hand one day.’ 
I was surprised to see the wn-eastern freedom 
of the sons before their father. They all put 
themselves at their ease, and smoked their 
pipes without the least ceremony. From what 
[ had seen among the Turks and Arabs, I 
should not have thought they would even have 
sat down in the presence of their father. After 
a round of coffee and pipes had passed, the ap- 
proach of the army, as the old gentleman called 
it, was announced by a prodigious cackling 
and crowing of the partridges, which was aud- 
ible for a great distance off ; and soon a party 
of stout Koords appeared, bearing on their 
shoulders thirty-two cages, each containing a 
cock partridge. The collective and incessant 
cackling or crowing of this party caused a 
strange noise, something like the ticking of a 
thousand immense watches: they were not 
silent an instant, except when fighting. A 
number of dads of the fancy followed, all eager- 
ness for the sight; and more would have rushed 
in, if, to spare the clubbing and cudgelling, by 
which alone they could be kept back, I had not 
ordered the doors to be closed. The cages 
were placed round, so as to form a ring, behind 
which the spectators stood; the old masraf, 
his sons, and myself, closing the circle on the 
side of the tent. The scene would have suited 
the pencil admirably ; but as it would be out 
of the question to attempt a sketch on the spot, 
I must see the sight a few times before I can 
attempt to give a graphic idea of it. One of 
the assistants now opened the door of a cage, 
and let out a bird, who whirled himself up in 
the air as if in defiance, and then strutted 
about, waiting for his adversary. Another 
partridge being let loose, they fell to. The 
sight was amusing, and by no means cruel. 
It was highly entertaining to see the little 
birds strut about on tiptoe in defiance, jump 
up, bite at each other, play about to seize a 
favourable opening, and avoid letting their ad- 
versary take hold on a bad place. I observed 
the great feat was to get hold of the nape of the 
neck. When a partridge succeeded in seizing 
his adversary in this manner, he would hold 
him like a bull-dog, and sometimes lead him 
two or three times round the ring. Sometimes 
a bird would be frightened and run away out of 
the ring. The battle was then fairly lost ; 
and the bird so beaten will not feel disposed for 
fighting for two or three months afterwards. 
Every bird had its own name; and their wings 
were not clipped. They were so tame as to 
allow themselves to be handled without resist- 





ance ; and when a match was over, the birds 
would return to their cages almost of their own 
accord. They never spurred; all their attack 
was an attempt to seize their adversary. The 
Koords looked on with great interest; but 
after the novelty was over, it seemed to me but 
a puerile diversion. The Koords are keen 
sportsmen in horse-racing, partridge, ram, and 
dog-fighting. Mahomet, like a true Arab, 
made it lawful to lay money on horse-racing ; 
but the Koords carry the license still further, 
and allow of betting on their partridge and 
dog-fights. ° ss * The 
Koords are the only orientals I ever knew who 
sit up late at night, and tise late in the morn. 
ing. Few gentlemen in Sulimania go to bed 
till two or three o’clock, or shew themselves 
abroad till nine or ten in the forenoon. Their 
chief visiting time is at night. When it grows 
dark they begin going about to each other's 
houses, where they amuse themselves with 
conversation, smoking, and music. They will 
pay two or three visits of this kind in the 
course of a night. About an hour before sun. 
set, also, a kind of club or assembly is held before 
the house of the masraf, in an open place in the 
town called the Meidan. Friends meet and 
chat on various subjects; arms or horses are 
displayed ; and sometimes matches are made of 
wrestling, partridge or dog-fights. The Koords 
appear to me to be a remarkably cheerful, social 
people, with no kind of pride or ceremony 
among them; and they are neither envious of 
one another, nor have I ever heard a Koord 
speak an ill-natured word of another, however 
different they may be in party or interest. 

At an entertainment “the dishes were pre. 
pared and served in the Persian fashion, and 
really did honour to Koordish skill, being much 
less greasy and more tasty than any thing I ever 
ate at Bagdad. ‘The pasha and myself sat to- 
gether at the upper end of the hall, and before 
us was placed an oblong tray of painted wood, 
with feet raising it a few inches from the 
ground, on which the different dishes were 
placed. Some that it would not contain were 
put on the ground beside us. Several bowls, 
filled with different kinds of sherbets, all cooled 
with snow, and some of them extremely palat- 
able, were distributed among the dishes. By 
the pasha a stout grim-looking Koord knelt on 
one knee, and kept stirring about a white 
mixture in one huge bowl, into which he put 
an immense quantity of snow. Ever and anon 
the pasha turned about his head to him, and 
was served with a prodigious spoonful of this 
mixture. The attentive stare of the fellow, as 
he delivered the contents of his Patagonian 
spoon into his master’s mouth, was so ludicrous, 
that I durst not look at him a second time. I 
had also my attendant savage on my side; and 
on turning my face towards him, in imitation 
of the pasha, I was served with a spoonful of 
the liquid, which proved to be diluted yog- 
hourt *, cooled with snow, and a quantity of 
little unripe plums cut up into it, so excrus 
ciatingly sour as to draw tears from the eyes. 
I did not repeat the application to my familiar 
carduchian. The council, which was numer 
ously attended, were served, like us, on oblong 
tables at the bottom of the hall; and they 
vigorously applied themselves to do honour to 
the feast, all their beards moving 10 cadence— 
‘Oh, ’tis merry in the hall when beards wag 
all!’ This verse occurred to me when — 
my eyes down on the right and on the left, an! 
it almost discomposed my gravity. 1 observe 
the Koords do not dispatch their dinner & 
quickly as the Turks, but eat leisurely, an 
~—~* A preparation of sour clotted cream or milk 
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over their food, the whole dinner being 
= Ae at once before them. The pasha, 
before breakfast, said something gratifying to 
Veled Bey, one of the Jaf chiefs, who was 
present. Veled Bey, who was talking at the 
time, got up, and rolled or shouldered, for he 
was a ponderous though handsome-looking 
man, very leisurely along the hall, continuing 
what he was saying all the time. When he 
came to the pasha, the latter held out the palm 
of his hand to him, which he kissed slightly, 
and then retired to his place as deliberately and 
clumsily as he had quitted it. ‘The members of 
the council smoked, and seemed to make them- 
selves quite easy, speaking whenever any thing 
occurred to them. In Bagdad the Musahhib- 


right or the left in the presence of the pasha ; 
and they keep cringing and bowing at every 
word of their master, and never speak except 
when he desires them.” 

(To be continued.) 








Modern Accomplishments ; or, the March of 
Intellect. By Miss Catherine Sinclair. 12mo. 
Pp. 334. Edinburgh, 1836, Waugh and 
Innes ; London, Nisbet. 

Tne accomplished daughter of the late Sir John 
Sinclair has here given us some very lively 
sketches of Edinburgh society, interwoven with 
an interesting narrative. Besides much plea- 
sant reading, many important points are in- 
troduced, and introduced in a manner which 
does the author’s judgment and right feeling 
great credit. She has the truth on her side 
while shewing the worthlessness of graceful 
acquirement, without the yet more graceful 
reality within. But the history of society is 
also the history of pretension. We proceed to 
give a few pictures from the present gallery : 

A Woman of the World.—‘“‘ Lady Fitz-Pa- 
trick had once been the most celebrated beauty 
of her day, and having preserved her sylph- 
like figure and bright hazel eyes, lighted up 
with the assistance of rouge, she still maintained 
an opinion, that to feel young was the same as 
to be young; therefore her costume was as 
juvenile as ever. She disdained the use of caps 
or turbans, but wore her dark hair dressed with 
jewels, and piqued herself upon leading the 
* best dressed life’? in the world of fashion, 
where existence itself seemed to her a joyous 
carnival of continued and uninterrupted festi- 
vity. Her whole time and thoughts were en- 
grossed in preparing to receive visitors, and in 
attracting admiration when they came. She 
was all fascination for strangers; but, unfor- 
tunately, the more nearly people were connected 
with her, the less she cared for their good opi- 
nion: her heart might be compared to a well- 
frequented hotel, where the last comers were 
always the most welcome; her conversation, 
her music, her dress, and her smiles, were all 
put on, like her diamonds, for public display ; 
but when her husband or family wished to share 
im private what was so lavishly bestowed on 
every one else, she complained of being languid, 
nervous, indisposed, or any thing that gave her 
an excuse for being indolent and ennuyée. In 
short, this lady was, as she wished to be, the 
idol of all her mere general acquaintances, who 
remarked with astonishment and disapprobation 
how carelessly Sir Richard listened to their 
rapturous praises of her lively and captivating 
manners, and how immediately he turned off the 
subject when the grace and vivacity of his wife 

‘ame, as it frequently did, the topic of an une 
qualified panegyric. Sir Richard Fitz-Patrick 
was an easy, indolent man, fond of good eating 
and luxurious living, who often found his own| 








table in such a racket of confusion, or else so 
delivered up to dulness, that he dined frequently 
at the club when he could escape from home ; 
and his children only saw their mother when 
they were fantastically dressed in the evening, 
in order to display their various accomplish- 
ments, like so many little fantoccini, for the 
amusement of the company. Lady Fitz- Pa- 
trick’s house was the surest avenue to good 
society in Edinburgh ; and whatever individual 
was introduced by her, might be as certain of 
rapid circulation as a new shilling out of the 
mint. Her house was lighted up for company 
twice every week, and no one else presumed to 
be ‘ at home’ on the nights when her parties 
took place. She was lady-patroness of every 
public ball that was given during the season ; 
she could fill the theatre, on a day’s notice, with 
a numerous and fashionable audience ; and her 
table was covered every morning, like a snow- 
storm, with cards and invitations, so that she 
often laughingly threatened to give up residing 
in Edinburgh, to avoid the trouble of answering 
notes, or else to appoint a secretary of her own 
for the home department.”’ 

Another, though of a different kind : — 

*¢ Sir Francis Howard had been an English 
stranger for the winter, when Miss Maria Ne- 
ville made her début in Edinburgh, and he had 
admired her seat on horseback, and her vivacity 
of look and manner, before the dreadful truth 
became revealed to him, that she was ‘ blue!’ 
His friends laughed at the discovery, and piqued 
him into asserting that he liked her the better 
for it. They tried to ‘ shew her up’ on one 
occasion before him, and asked her a number of 
unanswerable questions. ‘ If she knew what 
was written in the lost books of Livy?’ 
‘ whether Charles the Bald wore a wig ?’ and 
‘ who commanded the left wing of the French 
at the battle of Spurs ?? Miss Neville had tact 
enough to encourage the joke with liveliness and 
humour ; Sir Francis protested that he admired 
her spirit and intelligence ; his friends laughed 
on, and at length laughed him into marrying 
her. Nobody could conjecture what number of 
languages Lady Howard knew, and there was 
even a report that she had been convicted of 
Greek and Latin. Her acquaintance with 
literature became obvious every time she spoke ; 
for it was very seldom that Lady Howard did not 
quote some book that no one else in the room had 
ever either seen or heard of: so that she went for 
some time under the soubriquet of ‘ the walking 
library.’ Shewas a keen politician, too, and con- 
stantly received ‘ private letters from London,’ 
with all the newest reports which were ‘ quite 
certain, anda great secret.” Once shehad known, 
a whole day before any one at the club, that 
there would be a change of ministry; and Sir 
Francis often lamented, on her account, the 
want of a petticoat parliament, as she would 
have been the greatest orator in it. Lady 
Howard’s name was in every book-club; she 
collected autographs and franks; composed a 
little volume of sonnets on ‘ Ruined towers,’ 
* Broken lilies,’ and ‘ Forget-me-nots ;° contri- 
buted to Blackwood’s Magazine, and once she 
actually perpetrated a pamphlet on the state of 
the nation, which was handed about in con- 
fidence amongst a select circle of friends, who 
pronounced it to be ‘ well worthy of her pen.’ 
Besides all this, Lady Howard patronised every 
body ; and Sir Francis often told her, that she 
saved their acquaintances a perfect fortune in 
advertisements. If a servant needed a place,— 
if a friend wanted a house,—or a shop required 
customers, she was indefatigable, and covered 
her chimney-piece with cards from singing-mas- 
ters who required scholars, and from decayed 
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gentlewomen who washed lace. Her back 
drawing-room was a perfect repository for the 
sale of paintings and pincushions, to gain a 
livelihood for various deserving persons in dis- 
tress ; and it was reckoned quite a service of 
danger to visit much at Lady Howard’s, she 
had so many charitable traps set, to catch all 
the loose cash that might be straying in her 
friends’ pockets. Many who entered the house 
with a firm resolution of being quite impreg- 
nable to all assaults on their benevolence, found 
themselves returning to their carriages after. 
wards most unaccountably laden with ‘ the 
sweetest little poem in the world, by a poor 
blind cobbler ;’ or a pair of rickety hand. 
screens that had been painted by an old wo. 
man in her bed; or else a dozen of tickets for 
the raffle of some poor man’s watch, which was 
to be generously returned to him by any one 
who had the good fortune to win it. If they 
successfully evaded all these temptations, then 
they generally found themselves pledged to 
employ, for the rest of their lives, some dis. 
tressed baker with a large family, whose bread 
was not much sourer than other people’s ; or 
to be measured at some cheap shop for a pair 
of shoes that it would be impossible ever to 
wear. * * * * * * 2 

“ Her parties were of a perfectly different 
caste from those of Lady Fitz-Patrick, though 
equally select and exclusive in her own line. 
Any author who had ever written, or was sup- 
posed to be writing a book, was sure to obtain 
a card; all artists who had pictures in the ex. 
hibition received invitations immediately ; ad. 
vocates who were too busy to attend parties in 
general ; travellers who had penetrated beyond 
the common orbit of Italy and Switzerland ; 
professors of every science ; amateurs in music, 
mathematics, or phrenology ; young ladies who 
could talk of taste and the fine arts, and mem- 
bers of parliament who had spoken in ‘ the 
house,’ were all assembled and mingled together 
at Lady Howard’s petites soirées. Sir Francis 
complained that it was almost impossible to 
smuggle in any of his own friends, though he 
protested that they were generally very illus. 
trious personages in their own departments ; 
gentlemen who had bagged nearly a hundred 
brace of grouse in a single day, or who had 
driven their own carriages so rapidly as to out- 
strip the mail, or who could walk a mile in five 
minutes,—all put in their claims to be ‘ lions,’ 
but were very rarely admitted to pass muster, 
and only under an embargo on their ever being 
asked again. In shart, nobody was ever half 
so busy or so clever in this world before as 
Lady Howard, and the labour of supporting 
the character she assumed might have made her 
an object of pity to the most worn-out actress, 
Night and day she played her part, or occupied 
herself in preparing for it. She kept up a cor- 
respondence that would have wearied a secre« 
tary of state, and ran through so many books, 
that it might have tired the eyes of Argus to 
read them, or the hands of Briareus to turn the 
leaves over. Her mind became like the bed of 
a river, where every thing flowed through, and 
nothing remained. History, reviews, pam- 
phlets, magazines, poems, travels, and biogra- 
phies, were all strewed upon her table, waiting 
to be read the first leisure moment, though fre- 
quently she paid them off with the most trans- 
ient glance, like an insolvent debtor who dis« 
misses a host of creditors at once, by paying a 
shilling in the pound. When Lady Howard 
had got some degree in arrear of her reading, 
she had an instinctive dread of the frequent 
opening question in a literary conversation, 
‘ Have you read the last publication ?’ and she 
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wished, at least, to be able to reply, in her usual 
tone of decided criticism, ‘ I began it, but the 
style did not please me;’ or, ‘ the little I had 
patience for, seemed very hackneyed.’ Occa- 
sionally she made some governess out of place 
mark the most prominent passages of a new 
book, if she suddenly heard that the author 
himself was to appear at an approaching party ; 
and Sir Francis alleged, that once, when a friend 
of her own had entrusted his manuscript poem 
for perusal, which she entirely forgot till he 
sent for the volume again, Lady Howard merely 
glanced down the last word of every line, to see 
how they all rhymed, and then wrote to him 
that she thought it ‘ extremely harmonious.’ ”’ 

The character of Lady Olivia is beautifully 
drawn, and it is the gem of the work. The 
dénouement is, however, unsatisfactory: it is 
against all received rules to have two heroines, 
young and pretty, unmarried. Miss Sinclair 
owes us a second volume. 








England in 1835. In a series of Letters, by 
Professor Von Raumer. Translated by Sarah 
Austin and H. E. Lloyd. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1836. Murray. 

Havine already spoken of this work, on giving 

some extracts from the original on the im- 

portant subject of National Education, &c. we 

have now only to congratulate the public on 
its appearance in an excellent English trans- 
lation. ‘ I called yesterday (says the author, 
in one of his letters) on Mrs. Austin. I may 
congratulate myself that she has consented to 
translate my letters on England. For my own 
sake, I requested her to alter and omit whatever 
she might think necessary in my letters. Many 
things in my book will appear dry to her, yet 

I have the vanity to hope that I shall some- 

times coincide with her in thoughts and feel- 

ings. 


Should I be deceived in this, she may 
either leave out this expression, or correct me 
in an explanatory note.” 

With so able a coadjutor as Mr. Lloyd, the 
author has, indeed, reason to be satisfied with 
this version of his book. With regard to its 
contents, we have but time to add, that they 


are very various and very interesting. Whe- 
ther we agree with, or differ from, a writer of 
so much intelligence and observation, it is most 
useful to see what foreigners think and say of 
us. M. von Raumer discusses almost every 
topic which occupies popular attention ; though, 
in our first glance at him this week, we shall 
confine our illustrations chiefly to subjects 
connected with those embraced in a literary 
journal. The British Institution and its great 
living ornament, Faraday, are entitled to a first 
place. 

** T went to hear Mr. Faraday, the celebrated 
chemist, lecture on zinc. As I know nothing 
of chemistry, and never could discover in my- 
self the Jeast talent for it, I contented myself 
with the knowledge I had: viz. that the resi- 
dence of the true Prince of Zinc is in Silesia, 
where he weighs and counts his treasure, and 
will some time or other be raised to as high a 
station among the metallic demi-gods as his 
predecessor and cousin, Riibezahl, enjoys among 
the botanical ones. This fundamental part of 
the science of zinc and zincdom, Mr. Faraday 
seemed entirely ignorant of. He spoke only of 
zinc presses, zinc pendulums, the affinity be- 
tween zinc and copper; in short, of matters 
which the zine prince, who surely ought to 
know best, says nothing about. To be serious, 
the lecture was highly interesting even to the 
ignorant and uninitiated. Mr. Faraday is not 
only a man of profound chemical and physical 
science (which all Europe knows), but a very 
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remarkable lecturer. He speaks with ease and 
freedom, but not with a gossipping, unequal 
tone, alternately inaudible and bawling, as some 
very learned professors do; he delivers himself 
with clearness, precision, and ability. More- 
over, he speaks his language in a manner which 
confirmed me in a secret suspicion I had, that 
a great number of Englishmen speak it very 
badly. Why is it that French in the mouth 
of Mdlle. Mars, German in that of Tieck, En- 
glish in that of Faraday, seems a totally dif- 
ferent language ?—because they articulate what 
other people swallow or chew. It is a shame 
that the power and harmony of simple speech 
(I am not now talking of eloquence, but of 
vowels and consonants), that the tones and 
inflexions which God has given to the human 
voice, should be so neglected and abused. And 
those who think they do them full justice— 
preachers — generally give us only the long 
straw of pretended connoisseurs, instead of the 
chopped straw of the dilettanti.” 

The Society of Arts comes next under re- 
mark. 

*¢ At half-past two this sight was over; and 
I hastened to Exeter Hall, in the Strand, where 
the annual distribution of the prizes of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
facture, and Commerce, took place—Admiral 
Sir Edward Codrington in the chair. Though 
I am accustomed to numerous assemblages, and 
especially to the great preponderancy of ladies 
at those held in the mornings — that is, in the 
evenings—I was astonished. The hall con- 
tained more persons than the floor of the Opera 
House of Berlin, and at least five-sixths of them 
were of the female sex. There were certainly 
not less than eight hundred women — more, 
perhaps, than I ever saw assembled in one 
spot. The greater part of the hall formed a 
sort of parterre, on one side of which was an 
amphitheatre of raised benches. After a num- 
ber of prizes for improvements and inventions 
in agriculture, mechanics, chemistry, &c., had 
been distributed, it came to the turn of the 
arts; and I now discovered why the female 
portion of the company was even larger than 
usual. Ladies of various ages received prizes 
(silver and gold medals) for original drawings 
and paintings. The gallant distributor took 
infinite pains to say something obliging to each; 
and these compliments were received with great 
applause by the male part of the audience. My 
curiosity was excited, and I went down from | 
the platform to obtain a view of the works of 
art hung in front of it. And what did I see ? 
The very worst thing in our exhibitions is 
superior to the best here; and the little dogs 
and cats, and heads and flowers, would not have 
done much credit to a drawing-school. One of 
your drawings, dear ——, would have driven | 
the whole troop of medalled ladies out of the) 
field.” 

Some criticisms on Chantrey’s sculpture are 
also in our line. 

“ Yesterday, after breakfasting with Mr. 
M——., the son, we visited the studio of the 
celebrated sculptor, Chantrey. If I compare 
his works with those of his predecessors, it is 
impossible not to perceive (as I remarked in my 
letter on Westminster Abbey) an amazing ad- 
vance ; areturn from affectation, exaggeration, 
and absurdity, to the simplicity of nature — to 
human attitudes and to the repose which sculp- 
ture demands. But this return to nature is) 
only the indispensable preliminary condition— | 
not the highest aim of art. By far the greater | 
number of Chantrey’s works are busts, or por- 
trait statues (remarkable, as I am assured, for 
the perfection of the resemblance), and sepul- 





chral monuments, generally conceived with 
view to the same end. But I see in the 
heads merely the faithful impression and inj. 
tation of nature; not the poetical and artistical 
idealisation which nobody can fail to be struck 
with in the great masters. Likeness, portrait 
is, and must ever be, something one-sided, 
subordinate, dependent, in art. Men like 
Lysippus, Raphael, and Titian, had the power 
of breaking down and obliterating the barriers 
which separate the real from the ideal—imita. 
tion from creation—and of purifying the given 
form from all dross, in the refining fire of their 
genius. If you compare Titian’s Charles y, 
and Adamberger’s Charles V. you will have q 
clear conception of what I mean—of what ] 
looked for, and did not find. In the whole. 
length statues of heroes, statesmen, &c. I found, 
not, indeed, the defects of the last age, but a 
certain pervading monotony of the attitude, the 
station, the draperies, which made me doubt 
whether I might venture to conclude with cer. 
tainty that the work gave the precise indivi. 
duality of the man ; a doubt which cannot by 
possibily occur to any body who looks at Rauch’s 
Bliicher and Scharnhost. All Chantrey’s works 
lie on this side the line beyond which lay the 
whole region of art among the Greeks: at 
which beauty of form, and the ideal (in the 
true sense of the word), appear as the proper 
scope of art—the true object of the genial 
artist. Canova may have his defects; but he 
attempted to create a Paris, a Perseus, a Venus, 
and Graces. I do not mention the creations of 
the German masters. Rauch’s two queens far 
surpass, both in conception and execution, all 
that I saw in that style at Chantrey’s. As to 
works whose exclusive aim is the revelation of 
that beauty with which the soul of every artist 
should be filled,—it were idle to hope that such 
can ever be produced in a country where the 
time and thoughts of a popular artist are en. 
grossed by commissions of a very different cha- 
racter.”’ 

On our newspapers there are some acute 
observations, though we do not coincide in all 
the author’s opinions. 

‘“*You must not give entire credit to the 
journalists, any more than to the diplomatists. 
The simple, white light of truth, is too insig- 
nificant for any of them, and must be parted 
into the coloured rays by refraction through 
their prism. But, instead of playing on this 
many-coloured finger-board, each of them 
chooses one colour, and despises and depreciates 
all the rest. Daily practice, of course, gives 
readiness and dexterity, and it would he im. 
possible in Germany to make such infinite va- 
riations upon one subject as in France and 
England. Whether we lose much by this is 
another question. The political declamations 
of the newspapers certainly excite passions and 
dissensions, or make them more manifest. On 
the other hand, the stimulant is again a seda- 
tive. The gunpowder which, in a confined 
space, possesses immense power, and conceals in 
itself the greatest dangers, explodes innocuously 
when it can freely expand in all directions. 
Macchiavelli would probably recommend the 
writings of newspapers : per sfogar gli wmor. 
When you in Germany hear a noise, you fancy 
that every newspaper is charged with balls and 
grape-shot, and that some must fall in ’ 
combat every day. But here the persons wi 
are attacked, as well as those who are praised, 
pass unconcerned by the mouth of the gun 
ed at them, and do not even look round. 0 
the German newspapers, the ‘ Allgemeine ed 
tung’ alone has a distinct, I would say German, 
character. In a highly commendable manner, 
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it opens its columns to every opinion, that the 
reader may be able to unite all these rays in 
one image of truth. It is very seldom that we 
observe either predilection or restriction from 
without. The Berlin journals may possess 

will, but they certainly do not succeed in 
carrying it into effect. Every thing is more or 
less cut and trimmed, to serve certain partial 
and subordinate objects; and a conservative 
pair of spectacles is always used, that the eyes 
may not suffer from the too dazzling splendour 
of the sun of history. It must be owned that 
every paper carries partiality to a far greater 
length; but by the side of the Standard and 
John Bull, there are the Globe and Morning 
Chronicle ; and to amateurs of another class, 
the weathercock Times may be recommended as 
amediator. All these large, dear, stamped news- 
papers (notwithstanding the difference of their 
characters) form, as it were, the aristocracy of 
the newspaper press; and opposed to them is 
the democracy of the unstamped papers. The 
former have, theoretically, a kind of monopoly, 
but cannot maintain it in practice against these 
demagogues. The stamp on newspapers had 
two objects in view : first, to raise money, and 
then to place the journals in the hands of opu- 
lent men; and, in the second place, to exclude 
the mob of writers. The last object has by no 
means been attained ; for, first, the pretended 
dignified and well-bred journals have violated 
decorum and good breeding; without, however, 
meriting the wholesale attack of the Radical, 
Roebuck, who was compelled in one week 
humbly to retract several abusive sallies. In 
opposition to them, unstamped papers were 
established, but without permission ; which, in 
the most shameful manner, attack property, 
morality, and every thing venerable. Though 
they had not a very extensive sale (only 30,000 
to 500,000 of the stamped papers), they, how- 
ever, did but too much mischief; and all attempts 
toannihilate them failed. If a bad writer was 
convicted and punished, the people often con- 
sidered him as a martyr of liberty, or two new 
seducers sprung up instead of one. If the 
venders of unstamped papers were taken up and 
imprisoned, they were better off than before. 
There was no means of imposing a stamp-duty 
on papers circulated in this manner, and there- 
by raising their price. While the large jour- 
nals, which are sold for sevenpence, pay a 
stamp-duty of threepence halfpenny, the un- 
stamped papers can be sold for one or two 
pence. The antidote is, therefore, seven times 
as dear as the poison. " 4 
«To me it appears indubitable, that, in the 
situation of England, the mischief which is 
caused by printed papers can be counteracted 
and cured only by means of the press.” 

Germans generally hold our musical efforts 
ata low rate: and, in fact, we have more of 
a national appetite than a national taste for 
music. 

“T ought to say a few words of the favourite 
and much-extolled Italian Opera. Yet, where- 
fore? It is a hot-house plant, altogether alien 
to the English soil, and merely serves to prove 
that the English are very rich, and can pur- 
chase and command what they please. Thus, 
they pay exorbitantly, and listen throughout 
the whole year to two or three operas, by the 
newest undramatic composers of Italy, which 
the Singers improve upon, to the general asto- 
lishment ; and yet this degenerate style is to 
teal music and real song, what the Zuccheri 
are to Raphael and Michael Angelo. The 
*ppoggiature, shakes, double shakes, and rou- 
ia ~- of the Italians in the house, are trans- 

» by the girls in the lobbies, into English. 





I scarcely know where I am to lock for art or 
the absence of it, for what is serious or what is 
parody, for original or copy: if the one did not 
belong to the other—were not the prelude or 
the afterpiece to the other, why should they be 
found so constantly together, and tolerated, in 
a country where it is considered sinful to sing a 
note on a Sunday, or to dance with a modest 
girl in respectable company ?” 

We conclude with a hasty sketch on leaving 
Treland, in which there is much of truth. 

** My mind is filled with one thought —] 
can entertain no other—it is that of the in- 
expressible wretchedness of so many thousands. 
In England I looked in vain for misery, and 
all the complaints that I heard seemed to me 
to be partial and exaggerated : here, no words 
can express the frightful truth which every 
where meets the eye. To form an idea of it you 
must see these houses — not houses, but huts — 
not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows 
or apertures; the same entrance —the same 
narrow space for men and hogs —the latter 
lively, sleek, and well-fed; the former covered 
with rags, or rather hung with fragments of 
rags in a manner which it is impossible to con- 
ceive. If I except the respectable people in the 
towns, I did not see upon thousands of Irish a 
whole c6at, a whole shirt, a whole cloak ; but 
all in tatters, and tatters such as are nowhere 
else to be seen. ‘Ihe ruins of ancient castles 
were pointed out to me; but how could I take 
any pleasure in them while the desolate ruined 
huts surrounded me, and testified the distress 
of the present times more loudly than the 
others did the grandeur of the past? But then 
the lords were of the same race — of the same 
language; they were on the spot, and the 
people certainly not so wretched as since the 
confiscations of the English conquerors. Other 
huts were half fallen down, but the occupants 
crept into the remaining half, which was not 
larger than a coffin for the wretched family. 
When I recollect the well-fed rogues and thieves 
in the English prisons, I admire, notwithstand- 
ing the very natural increase of Irish criminals, 
the power of morality——I wonder that the 
whole nation does not go over and steal, in 
order to enjoy a new and happier existence. 
And then the English boast of the good treat- 
ment of their countrymen, while the innocent 
Irish are obliged to live worse than their cattle. 
In parliament they talk, for years together, 
whether it is necessary and becoming to leave 
100,000 dollars annually (15,000/.) in the hands 
of the pastors of 526 Protestants, or 10,759 
dollars to the pastors of 3 Protestants ; while 
there are thousands here who scarcely know 
they have a soul, and know nothing of their 
body, except that it suffers hunger, thirst, and 
cold. Which of these ages is the dark and 
barbarous : the former, when mendicant monks 
distributed their goods to the poor, and, in 
their way, gave them the most rational com- 
fort; or the latter, when rich (or bankrupt) 
aristocrats can see the weal of the church and 
of religion (or of their relations) only in retain- 
ing possession of that which was taken and 
obtained by violence ? All the blame is thrown 
on agitators, and discontent produced by arti- 
ficial means. What absurdity! Every falling 
hut causes agitation, and every tattered pair of 
breeches a sans-culotte. Since I have seen 
Ireland, I admire the patience and moderation 
of the people, that they do not (what would be 
more excusable in them than in distinguished 
revolutionists, authors, journalists, Bentham- 
ites, baptised and unbaptised Jews) drive out 
the devil through Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. Thrice-happy Prussia, with its free 





proprietary peasantry, its agricultural nobles, 
its contented and tolerant clergy, its well- 
educated youth! I endeavoured to discover 
the original race of the ancient Irish, and the 
beauty of the women. But how could I venture 
to give an opinion? Take the loveliest of the 
English maidens from the saloons of the Duke 
of Devonshire or the Marquess of Lansdowne ; 
carry her — not for life, but for one short season 
—into an Irish hovel; feed her on water and 
potatoes, clothe her in rags, expose her bloom. 
ing cheek and alabaster neck to the scorching 
beams of the sun, and the drenching torrents 
of rain ; let her wade with naked feet through 
marshy bogs, with her delicate hands pick up 
the dung that lies in the road, and carefully 
stow it by the side of her mud resting-place ; 
give her a hog to share this with her: to all 
this add no consolatory remembrance of the 
past, no cheering hope of the future—nothing 
but misery —a misery which blunts and stupi- 
fies the mind—a misery of the past, the present, 
and the future ;—would the traveller, should 
this image of wo crawl from out of her muddy 
hovel, and imploringly extend her shrivelled 
hand, recognise the noble maiden whom, a few 
short weeks before, he admired as the model of 
English beauty ? And yet, the children, with 


their dark hair and black eyes, so gay and play- 
ful in their tatters—created in the image of 
God—are, in a few years, by the fault of man 
and the government, so worn out, without 
advantage to themselves or others, that the 
very beasts of the field might look down on 
them with scorn.” 








Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council of England, from the Tenth Year of 
Richard the Second to the Eleventh Year of 
Henry the Fourth. Edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. 

[Second Notice. ] 

In resuming our notice of this work, we cannot 

but regret our inability to do more than glance 

at its interesting contents: a second perusal 
has increased our opinion of its value, and we 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of every 

lover of the history of his country. From a 

minute of the council for the year 1389, we 

learn that the Earl of Northumberland advised 
the king not to recognise the newly elected 
pope until he should have had the advice 
thereupon of the parliament. It will be recol- 
lected that the papal throne was disputed, at 
this time, by Boniface IX., who succeeded 

Urban VI., and Clement VII. Urban had 

been acknowledged in England and Germany 

as the lawful pope, while Clement was sup- 
ported in France, Spain, Scotland, and other 
parts. The earl was a strenuous supporter of 

Wicliffe, and had, probably, little reverence for 

the papal authority. The king informed the 

council, that he would not communicate with 
the pope without their concurrence. 

In 1393, the English settlers in Ireland sent 
deputies to Richard, to request assistance against 
the native Irish, who had long exhibited a dis- 
position to shake off the English yoke. Seveval 
attempts were made, in the reign of Edw. IIL., 
to tranquillise that country; and one of the 
principal complaints of the settlers was, that 
the English nobles, who possessed large estates 
there, resided in England, and drew the profits 
of their lands out of the country, without con 
tributing to its defence. With a view to re« 
medy this evil, which has been frequently 
pointed out in our own days, the king ordered 
the proprietors of land either to dwell upon 
their estates, or to contribute to the protection 
of the country from the native Irish ; but this, 
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like many other ordinances of the time, was 
more easily framed than executed: if observed 
for a while, it was gradually neglected or for- 
gotten; and, after the death of Edward, the 
affairs of that country fell into greater con- 
fusion than ever. Richard, busied in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and in preparing the way to a 
despotic power at home, paid little or no atten- 
tion to Ireland until, in the sixteenth year of 
his reign, a serious rebellion, which threatened 
to annihilate the English authority there, 
opened his eyes to the imminence of the dan- 
ger, and determined him to take the field in 
person. The Duke of Gloucester, indeed, of- 
fered his services ; but the king, who already 
entertained those suspicions of his uncle’s fide- 
lity which produced so fatal a result, was afraid 
to trust him with the command ofan army. A} 
parliament, assembled for the purpose, granted 
him a considerable sum of money towards the 
expenses of the war; and Richard landed in 
Ireland in September, 1394. The state of 
things in that country receives considerable 
elucidation from the correspondence between 
the king and his council, contained in the pre- 
sent volume. The first letter from the council 
appears to have been written in the October 
following ; the king is entreated to alter his 
determination of holding the next parliament 
at Nottingham, on account of the inconvenience 
of travelling to so distant a part of the king- 
dom. The Archbishop of York, the chancellor, 
had been sent over with the king’s commands ; 
the conclusion of the letter refers to him, and 
shews how much the individual members of the 
council dreaded the king’s displeasure. ‘* And 
do not marvel, most redoubted lord, that your 
said chancellor has not given, with us, his ad- 
vice in this part ; for, as he said, he dared not 
do so, because he was fully informed of your 


will touching the place and time of your par- 
liament, according to what he repeated to us 


on your part as above.”? In another letter, 
written about the middle of November, the 
council congratulates the king upon his success 
against the rebel Mac Morough, and thanks 
him for having ordered the parliament to be 
held at Westminster instead of Nottingham ; 
informs him that “an active and discreet clerk, 
Master Bartholomew, of Navarre, * * the 
most active and famous advocate of the court 
of Rome,” had arrived in England to remon- 
strate against the statute lately made in parlia- 
ment, and requests his advice on that subject. 
The council probably referred to the Statute of 
Provisions, renewed in the thirteenth year of 
Richard, regulating the right of election and 
“amare to ecclesiastical benefices, and pro- 

ibiting the interference therein of the pope. 
The third letter, dated at Dublin on the Ist of 
February, 1395, is from the king to the coun- 
cil. He tells them, that as there are in Ireland 
three sorts of people, namely, “‘ Wild Irish, our 
enemies the Irish rebels, and the obedient Eng- 
lish, it seemeth unto us and our council being 
about us, that, considering the said Irish rebels 
have rebelled for griefs and wrongs done to 
them on the one part, and in default of remedy 
being afforded on the other part; and that, 
also, if they should not be wisely treated, and 
put in good hope of pardon, they would pro- 
bably join our enemies; * * * we have 
taken, generally, all the said Irish rebels into 
our especial protection, to last until Easter next 
coming, to the end that, between this and that, 
such of them as will, may come and shew the 
causes of their rebellion ; and more especially, 
that in the same time we may have your full 
counsel and advice whether the said pardon is 
to be granted or not.” 


We cannot but admire the candour of this 
statement and the moderation of the young 
king ; the answer of the council is dated in 
March, and it appears that they were convinced 
by these reasons of the expedience of granting 
a general pardon to the rebels, although they 
had on a former occasion advised the adoption 
of severe measures against them. At the same 
time, it was proposed to levy large fines in re- 
turn for the pardons; which, as the council 
observed, might be appropriated to the expenses 
of the government of Ireland after the king’s 
departure. It appears, by a letter from the 
Duke of York to some unknown prelate, that, 
in addition to the aid granted by parliament, 
the members of the council lent the king large 
sums of money towards the expense of this 
expedition. Either the moderation with which 
the Irish were treated rendered them insolent, 
or the king’s deputies did not fulfil the expecta- 
tions of the council by treating them “ in good | 
and rightful way of justice;’’ for three years, 
after they again rebelled, and the king once more | 
went in person to subdue them. If his arms 
were attended with the same success as on a 
former occasion, the advantage gained was 
useless to him ; since his absence from England 
contributed, perhaps more than any other 
cause, to the success of his cousin and rival, 
the Duke of Lancaster. 

After the minutes relating to Irish affairs, 
we find some documents respecting the sur- 
render of Brest, in 1397, with which the En- 
glish were so much discontented ; and an ex- 
tremely curious instrument, supposed to con- 
tain the answers of the Duke of Gloucester to 
certain interrogatories shortly before his arrest, 
in which he expresses his readiness to attend 
the king any where excepting at London, ‘ if 
God gives me health ;” and says that he had 
often heard the Londoners “talk finely, but 
do little.” We translate literally. 

Among other curious and miscellaneous do- 
cuments which we must necessarily leave un- 
noticed, is a letter from the Lieutenant of 
Calais, dated in September, 1399, the last year 
of Richard's reign, relating to the Emperor of 
Constantinople, Manuel, who visited Italy and 
France to solicit assistance against Bajazet, the 
Turkish sultan; who, in the language of the 
instrument by which Richard granted permis- 
sion to raise money for him in England, ‘‘ with 
a mighty hand and an outstretched arm,” 
threatened the destruction of Constantinople 
and the Christian universe. The money so 
collected was to be put ‘‘into a certain chest 
in the church of Saint Paul, London.”’ In the 
following year, Manuel came in person to) 
England. In his journey from Dover, he | 
was entertained at Canterbury by the prior | 
and monks; and was received on Blackheath 
by Henry IV. and his court. The king, how- 
ever, “could not withdraw his person or forces 
from the defence of a throne incessantly shaken 
by conspiracy and rebellion. He pitied, he 
praised, he feasted the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople; but if the English monarch assumed 
the cross, it was only to appease his people, 
and perhaps his conscience, by the merit or 
semblance of this pious intention.” * 

The next article which demands our atten- 
tion is “ the advice of the lords touching the 
good government of the king and of the realm.” 
The precise date of this interesting paper 
cannot be ascertained; but the editor sup- 
poses it to have been drawn up about the time 
when Richard attained his majority. Had the 
young king followed the precepts contained in 
it, England would have enjoyed a sort of 

aed * Gibbon. 
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Utopian felicity during his reign. Let us select 
a few of them. “ The king was entreated to 
give credence to the statements of his council, 
to permit them to “execute their respective 
duties in the way which might appear to them 
most advantageous for his service, and not to 
issue any verbal or written command to the 
contrary. If any one gave information to or 
induced the king to interfere personally in any 
matter connected with the law, or with suitors, 
he was entreated to send the informers, with 
their informations and suggestions, to the 
council, without giving credence or audience to 
them ; and to allow the council to act in cop. 
formity with law, and in accordance with his 
own honour and dignity. His majesty was 
besought not to accept any gift which might be 
offered to him to favour or support a cause 
or suitor, so that he might aiways be impar. 
tial, and disposed to shew full and equal 
justice. * * He was recommended to cause 
the state of his exchequer to be examined and 
reformed, so that his dignity might be sup. 
ported, and his people paid for the provisions 
taken for the use of his household, agreeable to 
the statutee * * * ‘The lords entreated 
him to attach to his person men of rank, pro- 
perty, and honour, and to associate with them, 
to the exclusion of others ; for, * by so doing,’ 
it is emphatically observed, ‘ he would gain 
much honour and advantage, and also draw to 
him the hearts and love of his people; but 
that, by pursuing a contrary course, a different 
result would ensue, to the great peril of him- 
self and of the realm.’”’ 

How far Richard adopted these prudent 
suggestions is a matter of history. We now 
pass to the proceedings of the council for the 
reign of Henry IV., and among them we find 
the minutes of a great council held in February 
1400, shortly after the attempt of the Earls of 
Kent, Salisbury, and Huntingdon, to restore 
Richard to the throne. The first point for 
consideration was, ‘* that if Richard, the late 
king, be alive, as some suppose he is, it be or- 
dered that he be well and surely guarded, for 
the salvation of the state of the king and of his 
kingdom.” To this the council replied, “ that 
it was necessary to speak to the king, that, in 
case Richard, the late king, &c., be still living, 
he be placed in surety, agreeable to the lords of 
the realm ; but if he were dead, that then he 
be openly shewn to the people, that they might 
have knowledge thereof.” It was our inten- 
tion to have made some remarks upon these 
passages ; but, upon reconsidering the subject, 
we prefer the observations of Sir H. Nicolas, as 
they contain all that can be safely advanced re- 
specting this long disputed point. 

** These minutes appear to exonerate Henry 
from the generally received charge of having 
sent Sir Piers Exon to Pomfret, for the purpose 
of murdering his prisoner ; and they disprove 
the statement that that event took place on the 
14th of February; because, had such been the 
fact, it is impossible to believe that one of 
Henry’s ministers would have gone through 
the farce of submitting the above question t 
the council, or that the council would, with 
still greater absurdity, have deliberated on the 
subject, and gravely expressed the opinion 
which they offered to the king. A corpse, 
which was said to be that of Richard, was pub- 
licly exhibited at St. Paul’s, by Henry s diree- 
tions, and he has been accused of substituting 
the body of some other person ; but - 
minutes prove that the idea of such an exhibi- 
tion emanated from the council, and that, at the 
moment when it was suggested, they actual) 
did not know whether Richard was living * 
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dead, because they provided for either con- 
tingency. It is also deserving of remark, that, 
so far from any violence or ill-treatment being 
meditated, in case he were living, the council 
merely recommended that he should be placed 
in such security as might be approved of by the 
peers of the realm 5 which request probably re- 
ferred to the proceeding of the peers on the 
23d of the preceding October. On that day, 
the lords being assembled in parliament, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury charged them, on 
the part of the king, that what might be stated 
to them should not be repeated to any living 
person. The Earl of Northumberland then 
asked, for the safety of the king, and of all the 
estates of the realm, what their opinions were 
as to the measures which should be taken for 
placing Richard, the late king, in security, 
saving his life, which the king willed should, 
under all circumstances, be preserved : to which 
it was answered by all the lords, spiritual and 
temporal, who were severally questioned, that 
they thought he should be placed in safe and 
secret custody, and in some place where there 
was no concourse of people; that he should be 
guarded by trustworthy and able persons ; that 
none who had been a servant of the late king 
should on any account be about his person ; and 
that this should be done in the most secret 
manner possible. On the 27th of October the 
king came to parliament, and, by assent of the 
lords, spiritual and temporal, Richard was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and to re- 
main secretly in custody in the manner above 
stated. The date of the minutes of the council 
relating to Richard does not appear; and, as 
much depends thereon, it is desirable to give 
the evidence upon which they are assigned to 
the month of February. It is manifest, from 
the answer to the second of the articles pro- 
posed for the consideration of the council,* 
that the resolutions were formed between the 
feast of the Purification, the 2nd of February, 
aud the Ist of March ; and as the writs recom- 
mended to be issued to the justices of the 
peace, sheriffs, &c., are dated on the 24th of 
February, the council must have been held be- 
tween the 2d and 24th of that month; but, as 
Richard is no where stated to have died before 
the 14th of February, the date is still more 
closely fixed to a very few days before the 
2th, because some days must be allowed for 
intelligence of his decease, and for the subse- 
quent rumours of his being still in existence, to 
have reached London. 

Weare unwilling to divide an article of so 
much historical interest ; but must defer the 
conclusion. 





_ Spain Revisited. 

[Second notice: conclusion.]} 
Ovr author’s notice of Salamanca and its 
schools is interesting ; but we cannot stop at 
this renowned city of learning. On leaving it, 
on mule-back, the stranger was “ joined by a 
peasant of middle age, and by no means pro- 
mising appearance, being very badly marked 
with the small-pox, and having only one eye. 
I took it into my head, that Gines de Pasa- 
monte must have been precisely such a looking 
fellow. He had been to Salamanca to carry 
wheat, to be sold by two nephews, who were 
students in the university, for their support. 
Though he had two asses, I noticed that he 
oneal to ride the same one the whole day, 
a upon it, moreover, at frequent inter- 
vals, the discipline of the cudgel. I took leave, 


* The propriety of granting a en 1 naxdion to 4 " 
concerned in’ th r a general pardon to those 
fetted to below” Tebellion oft the Earl of Kent, &c., re- 


as we journeyed together and grew better ac- 
quainted, to say a word in behalf of the bela- 
boured animal, and to ask why he allowed the 
other to go frisking along at its ease, and rode 
always the same one. ‘ He knows full well 
why I ride him. The tunante got at my bar- 
ley this morning, and ate up the whole pro- 
vision of the journey; he took his companion’s 
share of food, and now he must take his share 
of work also.” He worked himself into a pa- 
roxysm of rage as he went on, which relieved 
itself by a new fit of cudgelling, kicks in the 
side, energetic curses, and opprobrious epithets ; 
such as, * Ah! grandissimo bribon !—ah! fa- 
moso tunante! —ah! hijo de puta ! — maldita 
sea la madre que te pario!’ —all of which were 
uttered in a volley, as the ass, frisking its tail 
and ears, set off at a gallop. The Spaniards 
carry the law of retribution into the daily habits 
of their life; the principle of revenge, with 
them, binds itself alike to the resentment of 
injuries, whether from men or beasts.” 

Approaching Valladolid, we have the follow- 
ing anecdote ; — 

** At the same moment that the city broke 
full upon our view, we came in sight of a very 
remarkable object, placed at the junction of the 
high road to Madrid with that by which we 
were approaching. It was the right arm ofa 
man, nailed to the extremity of a tall post, 
which had been removed from the body a little 
above the shoulder, bringing away part of it. 
It was shrivelled by exposure to the weather, 
so as to lose something of its original size, 
and the colour had become livid and sallow. 
The hand, the skin of which resembled a glove, 
grasped the hilt of a dagger, the arm being 
raised and contracted, as if to deal a death- 
blow. This in some measure set forth the 
cause of this horrid exposition, which was 
further explained to me by a shepherd, who 
happened to pass with his flock, and whose 
peaceful occupation gave him a right to express 
becoming horror at the crimes which the owner 
of that hand had committed. He had been a 
robber, and had murdered many of his fellow- 
men; but that would not have been enough to 
entitle him to such a distinction, or, indeed, to 
death at all. He had raised the sacrilegious 
hand, now exposed to detestation, against a 
minister of God. The robber had gone to 
confess himself to the curate of a village in 
the neighbourhood of Valladolid, who, being 
shocked at the recital of so many and such 
atrocious crimes, refused absolution entirely, 
or proposed such conditions of penance as the 
sinner was unwilling to fulfil. In a fit of rage 
he stabbed the uncomplying curate to the heart. 
Such an offence excited universal horror; the 
murderer was pursued, taken, convicted, and 
condemned, and the full rigour of the law ad- 
judged to him. He was, therefore, quartered, 
and his limbs distributed to be thus exhibited 
in the most exposed situation, as an example of 
terror to such as might hereafter be tempted to 
raise an impious hand against a priest. Pepe 
told me that he had seen the limb thus exposed, 
at each successive visit he had made to Valla- 
dolid, during the last five months. The friar, 
who seemed to be highly delighted with the 
way the robber’s crime had been requited to 
him, remarked, that the limbs must all be taken 
down and collected for Christian burial before 
Palm Sunday, as no exhibition of that sort could 
continue during the Holy Week.” 

In Valladolid itself, we are told, ‘* were col- 
lected a large concourse of newly assembled 
conscripts, whom the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers were endeavouring to convert 





into extempore soldiers to fight the battles of 
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Isabella; for Valladolid is one of the great 
military depéts for the formation of troops in 
the present crisis. ‘These conscripts presented 
a very odd spectacle, being clad in all the mul- 
tiplied and infinitely various costumes of the 
Peninsula, with nothing but a foraging cap to 
constitute a uniform, and denote their soldierly 
character. An Andalusian, advancing a step 
further than his surrounding comrades, had 
fallen heir to the military jacket of some older 
soldier, into the breast of which, with genuine 
Andalusian and peacock pomposity, he had 
stuffed the whole of his wardrope, to give a 
brave and military swell; while an ambitious 
young Charro from Salamanca, venturing a 
little further, had reached the dignity of a stiff 
leathern stock, an acquisition which neither 
harmonised with his dress, nor seemed greatly 
to contribute to the comfort of a lad who had 
never in his life been encumbered with so 
much as a collar to his jacket. One side of 
the parade was set apart for the manufactory 
of the cavalry, and there a party was in train- 
ing to mount horses without the assistance of 
a saddle, an attempt which was attended by 
many ridiculous failures, among such as were 
too heavy in the part which was to be placed 
on the horse’s back. Further on, a corporal 
was busy, marching half a dozen unpromising 
boors backward and forward, their arms beside 
them, heads up, necks stiff, and legs thrown 
energetically forward, cursing them roundly 
for their awkwardness, and not unfrequently 
bestowing a hasty bang over the back or 
knuckles. Surely, thought I, the dignity of a 
Spaniard can never brook such ignominious 
usage! TI looked to see the insulted don whip 
out his clasp knife, and embowel his casti- 
gating corporal; but there was nothing of the 
sort. These fellows seemed, indeed, so intent 
upon becoming soldiers, as not to mind the 
intermediate humiliation and sacrifice of Cas- 
tilian honour. Drummers there were, besides, 
forming themselves at the expense of the pub- 
lic ears, and scores of discordant trumpeters in 
a far corner, sounding shrill blasts against the 
walls of a convent. The poor monks within 
had not only to endure all this, but also to 
lodge in their spare cells and cloisters the 
whole of this tatterdemalion crew, intended, 
moreover, to fight in the ranks of their ene- 
mies in the settlement of the question then 
debating between the constitution and the 
church, or the Queen and Carlos :—not all of 
them, however; for not afew of them were, 
by presents of money here, and promises of 
heaven hereafter, seduced by their pious hosts 
to change sides, and, having been brought so 
near the seat of war at the expense of the 
Queen, to pass over to the ranks of Carlism in 
Navarre and the Free Provinces.” 

Journeying by Burgos and Vittoria, the Au- 
thor makes the following observations on the 
seat of war :— 

‘“*T noticed that there were scarcely any 
young or middle-aged men engaged in labour, 
almost all being old men, women, and children, 
and that they continued their toil until an 
unusually late hour, as long, indeed, as any 
light remained, for the season was rapid, and 
the labour seemed behind it, which could only 
be accounted for by the supposition that all the 
able-bodied were at the wars. The system of 
life and state of manners in this country fa- 
vours,indeed, the continuance of the war, for 
the women being accustomed to share the agri- 
cultural labours of their husbands and fathers, 
it does not stop entirely when these are absent ; 
moreover, at seed and harvest time, or when- 
ever their labour is most needed, they are 
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accustomed to return, as they are, of course, 
able to do, their service being voluntary, and 
remain at home while their presence is neces- 
sary; should they be wounded in battle, they 
are carried by their comrades, as it was de- 
scribed to me, as a cat carries its kittens, to the 
nearest village aspiring to the dignity of a 
surgeon-barber, who dresses their wounds as 
well as he is able; whether they have relations 
in the village or not, they are, at any rate, sure 
of a kind reception; for never was a war more 
popular, or undertaken from motives more en- 
tirely foreign to that bigotry and love of despot- 
ism which the French and English liberals 
believe to be its impelling motives. The fact is, 
the Navarrese and Basques are the freest people 
in Spain; and they are, perhaps, the more at- 
tached to their rights and privileges, from their 
facilities of observing the enslaved condition of 
their neighbouring countrymen. Instead of 
heavy duties and direct taxation, they pay, of 
their own free-will, a subsidy, fixed by them- 
selves, towards the expense of government ; 
and while a Castilian or an Andalusian is sent 
in chains to be shut up in a fortress of Africa, 
for being found with a few pounds of tobacco, a 
Biscayan may traverse the king’s highway with 
as much as he can carry. The Biscayan, for 
so the inhabitants of all these provinces are 
called in foreign countries, is not subject to the 
odious chances of the conscription, or obliged to 
serve the king in person, who, indeed, is not 
here called king, but only lord, or senior. Hence, 
it is not the love of despotism, but the dread of 
losing a liberty which has descended to them as 
a birthright, which stimulates them in this 
deadly contest. ‘ We care neither for Carlos 
or Christina, neither for King or Queen,’— 
said a Biscayan to me— ‘ we shall never want 
a God to judge us or a king to command us! 
If we cannot be Spaniards on our own terms, 
we will set up for ourselves, and have a bran 
new king of our own every year.’ It would 
hence seem, that the idea of the republic has 
already dawned upon them, and, indeed, it 
perhaps only depended upon Zumalacarregui to 
have placed himself, long since, at the head of 
a popular movement in declaring the Free Pro- 
vinces and Navarre sovereign and independent. 
To the duration, therefore, of such a war, there 
can be no assignable limits, carried on, as it is, 
by voluntary service, and as a matter of amuse- 
ment, without any interruption of agricultural 
labour, and at the least possible expense: the 
finances of a more flourishing country than 
Spain may be a thousand times exhausted in 
costly and ruinous equipments; and a victory 
can never be won when the beaten foe, escaping 
without baggage or encumbrances to the moun- 
tains by a thousand familiar defiles, becomes, 
by the concealment of muskets, bayonets, and 
cartridge-boxes, a mere collection of peasants 
hoeing upon their own fields, or finding a wel- 
come asylum within the nearest cottage, and 
which, dispersed and invisible to-day, become 
again, at some distant rendezvous, a banded 
army to-morrow.” 

The subjoined seems allied to customs which 
we have described as prevalent in Lreland and 
other countries. At the end of the Carnival, 
the first day of Lent is, it seems, observed as a 
festival, and the author says: — 

** Having an engagement, I could not remain 
to witness a very curivus ceremony peculiar to 
this sport in Madrid. This was the ceremo- 
nious burial of a little fish called a Sardinia. 
It is performed with much pomp, by vagabonds 
curiously tricked out for the occasion, who imi- 
tate the ceremonial of the church, chant a 

parody on the mass, and evincing, in 





the strongest manner, their distaste for the 
piscatory nourishment which is assigned to the 
season, thus grossly caricature a religion in 
whose dogmas they yet devoutly believe, and 
to whose sway they yield unmeasured submis- 
sion.” 

Here is a good story of the price of fish at 
Alagon, according to a proverb there. 

* From this place is derived the familiar 
proverb—‘ dearer than the fish of Alagon—mas 
caro que el pez de Alagon ;’ used to imply that 
a man has paid dear for his whistle. In times 
past there was a certain captain-general of Ara- 
gon who was a great gourmand, and, of course, 
very fond of salmon ; of which delicious edible 
he was in the habit of receiving a weekly sup- 
ply from the Bay of Biscay. Of course, the 
muleteer who brought it passed regularly 
through Alagon, on his way to the vice-regal 
palace in Zaragoza; and the worthy Alcalde of 
the village, having nothing better to do, had 
often held converse with the passing muleteer, 
and made himself acquainted with his affairs. 
At length he took into his head that this said 
salmon, which was so nice a thing in the mouth 
of a captain-general, could not well prove un- 
savoury in that of an alcalde. So, one day he 
stopped the returning muleteer, and told him 
that he must have some of hisfish. In vaindid the 
reluctant muleteer protest that his excellency 
would be in despair, and that he would be 
ruined; he insisted on taking some of the best 
fish, and promised to pay for them at the same 
rate as the viceroy should pay for the remainder. 
The disconsolate muleteer went his way, and 
arrived in due time in Zaragoza. Of course, 
his coming was attended with vast excitement. 
Cuok, scullions, and major-domo, courtiers and 
parasites, placemen and pretenders to become 
80, were all in a terror of dismay when they 
heard of the disastrous deficiency. The matter 
was broken with caution to the insulted po- 
tentate, and the muleteer ushered into his pre- 
sence. * How is it, my friend, that thou hast 
come so scantily provided ?’? ‘ May it please 
your excellency, the alcalde of Alagon has laid 
hands upon the best of the fish. He says that 
he has as nice a tooth as your excellency, and 
that he will pay for those which he has retained 
whatever your excellency shall pay for the re- 
mainder.’ ‘ Tell the major-domo to pay thee 
a pound of gold for each pound of salmon, and 
go in peace.’ The muleteer did as he was or- 
dered, and received the money with the best 
grace he could, and, of course, lost no time in 
going in search of more fish. At Alagon he 
had an interview with the worthy alcalde, and 
asked if the fish were not indeed as suitable 
food for an alcalde as for a captain-general. 
The alcalde pronounced it a delicious morsel, 
and professed his intention to eat it often. He 
sent his willing hand in search of the pista- 
reens that were to pay for it, and begged to 
know what his excellency had given. ‘A 
pound of gold for a pound of salmon !’ was the 
answer, which broke like thunder on the al- 
calde’s ear: he was a ruined man; he had 
eaten up his whole substance—house, lands, 
sheep, mules, and oxen, at a single meal. The 
word salmon was, of course, no very pleasant 
sound in his ears afterwards; neither is it in 
those of the natives of Alagon to this day ; 
against whom the proverb is used as a reproach, 
and the words, ‘mas caro que el pez de Alagon,’ 
are now uttered there by a stranger under ter- 
ror of his life.” 

Speaking of fish, we may notice that, — 

** Owing to a special dispensation, the fasts 
are much fewer in Spain than in other Catholic 
countries, amounting, indeed, to only eighteen 





fish days throughout the whole year. This dis. 
pensation had its origin in the circumstance 
of Spain having no fisheries, and to avoid the 
payment of so large a sum to foreigners, as 
would be occasioned by a greater consumption 
of fish, As a necessary consequence of the 
infrequency of fish days, they are hailed with 
pleasure when they come, and make the occa- 
sion of a frolic, fish being esteemed a great 
delicacy.” 

With this we shall bid adieu to these pleasant 
volumes, whose sketchy fidelity and agreeable 
lightness must render them favourites with the 
reading world whether for information or 
amusement. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Governess; or, Politics in Private Life. By the 
Daughter of the Author of ‘* The Balance of Com- 
fort.” Pp. 311. (London, Smith and Elder.) —« The 
Balance of Comfort” was a very clever novel, in the style 
which Miss Austin made so peculiarly her own. In the 
present instance talent is hereditary; and we find the 
same lively dialogue, the same power of giving reality to 
the scene, and the skill of carrying the reader's attention 
with the narrative. The faults are, arepetition of certain 
phrases, put forward with an air, till they become positive 
affectation; and, secondly, an overcrowded canvass; — 
so many characters distract the attention: but this isa 
common fault with most young writers. But the volume 
before us has an aim beyond that of being merely an 
agreeable fiction. The object of these pages is, by point- 
ing out a social evil, to effect its reform; and we heartily 
commend the present effort. The position of a gover- 
ness is an anomaly in our social system. We intrust an 
individual with the most important office in our family, 
and we treat her too often in a manner to which no 
servant would submit. We expect a governess to be a 
gentlewoman, and then utterly forget that she has the 
manners and feelings of one. We give the author great 
praise, both for the good feeling and the talent with which 
she has advocated the cause; but much reform must, 
indeed, take place, before people place that restraint on 
their own failings which they exercise on those of their 
children. 

Chart of Succession of the Kings of England; Guide to the 
same, by Miss Gordon. (London, Relfe and Fletcher.) — 
From Egbert to William the Fourth the succession of our 
monarchs is traced on a roll, and adorned with character- 
istic illustrations well calculated to fix the informationon 
the memory. The Chart is thus extremely pretty, as 
well as extremely useful; for Miss Gordon has excluded 
all that might tend to confuse the regular order of descent, 
the change of lines, and other leading points of history. 
Altogether, the design is worthy of much praise, and the 
execution is such as greatly to recommend it to the youth- 
ful student. f 

Readings from Dean Swift; his ‘* Tale of a Tub,” with 
variorum Notes and a Supplement, for the use of the 19h 
Century, by Quinbus Flestrin Grildrig. Illustrations by 
R. Cruikshank. Pp. 67. (London, Roake and Varty.)— 
A considerable portion of Swift’s inimitable satire, “ The 
Tale of a Tub,” is here reprinted, with a few notes 
pointing its bolts at the present times. ‘There is also a 
supplement, imitating the original, and marking the conse- 
quences of the repeals of the ‘est Act and Roman Catho- 
lic Disabilities, or withdrawing the last two bolts left for 
brother Martin’s protection; and describing the ill treat- 
ment, by Peter and Jack, to which he has since been ex- 


posed. 
The Greek Pastoral Poets, Theocritus, Bton, and Moschus; 
done into English by M. J. Chapman, M.A., Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge. Pp. 419. (London, Fraser.) —T! 
Greek pastoral poets lived in such common intercourse 
with nature, and so near the original springs which link 
her with song, that the thoughts embodied were not only 
those of extreme purity, but of naked simplicity. Like 
the new-born infant, she —— no ideas such as the 
clothing of civilisation and the dressing of refinement im- 
pressed on after times, as the world grew old. Not 
can be more difficult than to render their sense in another 
tongue, and under all the disadvantages brought on by 
change of manners and modes of thinking; and we regret 
to say that Mr. Chapman has signally failed in making 
that either poetical, harmonious, or even neat and gram- 
matical English, which is elegant and lovely Greek. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. ; 

Marcu 23. Mr. Lyell, president, in the chair. 
—A paper, by Dr. Riley and Mr. Stuchbury, of 
Bristol, was first read, and gave a description 
of various fossil remains of three distinct sall- 
rian animals, discovered in the magnesian con- 
glomerate on Durdham Down, near Bristol, in 

the autumn of 1834. ‘ 
The deposit in which these remains were 
found rests horizontally on the edges of it- 
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dined beds of mountain limestone, filling up 
the inequalities of the surface ; and consists of 
slightly worn fragments of the limestone, ce- 
mented by red or yellow clolomitic paste. 

Previously to the discovery of these bones 
no fossils had been noticed in the deposit, 
though, in its equivalent, the magnesian lime- 
stone of the north of England, fishes, shells, 
and corals, had been found, and in the copper 
slate of Germany, a bed of nearly the same 
age, the remains of a monitor. 

“The bones were firmly imbedded in the 
conglomerate, forming an integral portion of it, 
aud occurred at various depths, some having 
been obtained from the very bottom of the de- 
posit. Many of them had evidently been frac- 
tured previously to their being entombed, but 
they bore no evidence of having been much 
water-worn. 

In describing the specimens, the authors care- 
fully compare the osteological characters of 
each with the analogous bone in the crocodile, 
lard, monitor, iguana, scink, saurodon, me- 
galosaurus, and ichthyosaurus, and prove that 
the fossil remains could not have belonged to 
any of those animals, or to any other with 
which they are acquainted. They, therefore, 
conceive that they are justified in considering 
them as belonging to a new genus, for which 
they propose the name of Thecodontosaurus, 
from its having been a lizard with alveoli in its 
jaws. 

A memoir was afterwards read on the ossi- 
ferous cavern of Yealm Bridge, about six miles 
ry of Plymouth, by Captain Mudge, 
'.G.S. 

The cavern is in a mass of limestone on the 
south side of the Yealm. It had formerly 
three entrances, situated about twelve feet 
above the level of the river; but portions of 
only the eastern and western chambers remain, 
the rock having been extensively quarried for 
economical purposes. In a part which had not 
been disturbed, Captain Mudge noticed five 
distinct sedimentary deposits, which presented 
the following details : — 

Top-loam, containing bones and pebbles-+ 3} fect. 

2} ditto. 

6 inches. 

3} feet. 
6 to 18 inches. 
Bones have been found only in the uppermost 
bed, but they appear to have existed in great 
abundance, cart-loads of them having been 
burned. The remains, which have been pre- 
served, have been examined by Mr. Clift and 
Mr. Owen, and ascertained to belong to the 
elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, sheep, deer, 
» hyena, wolf, dog, fox, hare, rabbit, 
Wwater-rat, and a bird of considerable size. 
Some of the bones present undeniable evidence 
of having been gnawed, but none of them 
appear to have been water-worn. The remains 
of the hyena, horse, and ox, are very abundant, 
while those of the elephant and rhinoceros are 
scarce. The pebbles found in the same stratum 
+ Sa to have been derived from the flanks of 
artmoor, but they differ from those which 
occur in the present bed of the Yealm. In. 
one part Capt. Mudge observed, that the lime- 
stone was beautifully polished, owing, he con- 
+ to the friction of the animals by which 
— cavern was inhabited. There are many 
other caves in the immediate neighbourhood, 
: t a most considerable is in Kitley Park, 
ye ad — = the Yealm. hes floor 
of gravel, agreeing with that in 
—_ the river, and it has been ascertained 
to this diff not contain bones. With respect 
on ference in the contents of the two 
trus, Captain Mudge says, * we are led to 


conclude that they must have been exposed to 
very different conditions. As far as regards 


space, the accommodation for hyenas in the 
Kitley cave is much superior to that in Yealm- 
bridge cavern; and, therefore, we may infer, 
that, at the period when the hyenas tenanted 
the latter, they were prevented from entering 
the former either from its having been fre- 
quently flooded or permanently under water.” 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Sir Cuarves Lemon in the chair.— A com- 
munication, by G. R. Porter, Esq., entitled, 
‘¢ Some remarks on the bills of mortality for 
the kingdom of Denmark, in the year 1834,” 
was read. According to the latest census, which, 
it is believed,:was taken in 1830, the population 
of Denmark proper, to which part of the 
monarchy the communication relates, was 
1,224,000 souls. The total number of mar- 
riages within the year 1834 was 10,774; or in 
the proportion of 1 to 113-61 of the population. 
This proportion is much greater than that of 
England, where the annual average of mar- 
riages in each of the quinquennial periods that 
preceeded the enumerations of 1800, 1811, 
1821, and 1831, was as follows: — 
1796 to 1800, 1 in 123. 
1806 — 1810, 1 — 121. 
1816 — 1820, 1 — 127. 
1826 — 1830, 1 — 128. 
The average proportion in France, during 17 
years, 1817 to 1833, was 1 to 131. The average 
number of children born to each marriage 
in Denmark is stated to be 3°62; about 3. 
The total number of births within the year 
is 43,266 — 22,109 males, and 21,157 fe- 
males. In this number is included 1810 still- 
born children—1024 males, and 786 females. 
The proportion of births to the population 
is, therefore, 1 in 28°27; and if only living 
children are included, the proportion will be 
reduced tol in 29}. It is not possible accurately 
to compare these proportions with the births 
that have occurred in England, where the 
returns have hitherto included only those 
children whose parents subjected them to the 
rite of baptism. ‘Taking the periods already 
cited for the comparison of marriages, we shall 
find that the baptisms in England have, on an 
annual average, been as follows : — 
1796 to 1800, 1 in 36 of the population. 
1806 — 1810, 1 —32 
1816 — 1820, 1 — 33 
1626 — 1830), 1 — 34 
The proportion of illegitimate births in Den- 
mark is very great, being, in 1834, 4077 out 
of 43,266, or 1 illegitimate to 9°16 legitimate 
children. The proportion in Copenhagen is 
even much greater than this, being 864 in 
3671, or 1 in 4°25. Although this proportion 
is not so unfavourable as that experienced in 
the city of Paris, it appears that the laxity, in 
this particular branch of moral conduct, is 
greater throughout Denmark than that ascer- 
tained with regard to most other European 
countries, The number of deaths throughout 
Denmark, in 1834, was 31,294; of whom 
16,296 were males, and 14,998 females. The 
proportion to the whole population, therefore, 
is 1 to 39°11. The number of deaths, being 
taken from the number of the births, leaves 
11,972’as the increase of the population during 
the year under examination. This increase, 
on a population of 1,224,000, isa small fraction 
short of 1 per cent (0-978 per cent); and at 
this rate of progression, the population of the 
country would double itself in about 74} years. 
The number that died under 20 years of age, 
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In 1784, 498 

— 1808, iss average of 5 years. 

— 1833, 409 

— 1834, 512 single year. 
It is obvious that the deaths thus occurring are 
unfavourable to the progress of a country. In 
infancy and childhood, and, in some cases, even 
up to perfect manhood, all that are born in any 
country constitute a charge upon its means, 
and resources, which should be replaced by the 
exertion of riper years, but which must be irre- 
trievably lost to the country with regard to 
those whose deaths occur under the ages of 
profitable labour. The progressive and pro- 
spering condition of our own country during the 
present century, as shewn by its population re- 
turns, is not so much owing to the great num- 
ber of births ——for, in fact, the proportionate 
number of children born to the whole popu- 
lation has been less of Jate years than it was 
formerly —but to the greater proportion of 
those children who live through the stages of 
infancy and boyhood, and who enjoy a length- 
ened period of action and productive existence. 
A lengthened conversation having taken place 
respecting the details given in the above paper, 
the reading of an interesting and elaborate 
document, entitled, ‘‘ Statements respecting 
the population, &c. &c. of the states forming 
the kingdom ‘of Saxony, compiled from the 
publications of the central committee of the 
Saxon Statistical Association to the Ist of De- 
cember, 1834 ;”’ accompanied with a few intro- 
ductory observations by Mr. Preston, which had 
been set down for the same evening, was post- 
poned till next meeting. At the anniversary, 
held on the 15th instant, a very favourable 
report on the success of the Society, number 
of its members, state of its library and funds, 
&c. was read. We were sorry, however, to 
learn, from the report — but it was the | 
unfavourable part of it—.that the council, 
having addressed a memorial to the lords 
of the Treasury, soliciting (in consequence 
of the removal of the Royal Academy from 
Somerset House) such a number of rooms as 
would be necessary for the purposes of the 
Society, had received an answer from their lord- 
ships, stating, ‘‘ that there are no vacant apart~ 
ments in Somerset House which are not re- 
quired for the public service.” 


MEDICO*BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Marcu 23. Dr. Morris, professor of Toxico- 
logy, in the chair.—A paper, on the chemical 
history of opium, by Mr. Pelletier, was read. 
The author considers that he has discovered 
two new principles, which he names Para- 
Morphia, and Pseudo-Morphia. The latter 
appears to exercise little or no influence on the 
system, but is highly interesting in a forensic 
point of view, in consequence of its great re« 
semblance to morphia; and, consequently, its 
presence may lead the chemist to decide that 
the latter is present, when, in reality, it is not. 
Morphia is poisonous ; Pseudo-Morphia is not. 
Para-Morphia is considered by Majendie, who 
has experimented upon it in various ways, to 
be the exciting principle of opium. Injected 
into the veins of a dog, in the dose of a single 
grain, it speedily caused locked-jaw, and death 
supervened almost immediately. Specimens of 
two sorts of senna lay on the table, the one 
being that formerly imported from the East 
Indies, and which was, almost invariably, found 
to be much adulterated. The other was a pure 
specimen of the same drug from Alexandria. 
Dr. Sigmond stated, that the present Pasha of 
Egypt was endeavouring to lessen the adulter- 
ation of it as much as possible, and had been 











doing so for some years. The consequence was, 
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that the senna obtained from Egypt is now 
very pure and free from foreign matter, and 
its value as a medicinal preparation consider- 
ably enhanced. A vessel, containing some ex- 
tract of senna, obtained by infusion in cold 
water, shewed that in this way the valuable 
properties of the drug were obtained, without 
any of its deleterious ones being brought into 
action; while, at the same time, it would be 
much more agreeable and effective than at 
present. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
AT a recent meeting, Mr. Vigors in the chair, 
the balance in favour of the Society, carried to 
February the Ist, was 1508/. 13s. 7d. Visitors 
to the garden and museum in January, 5710. 
The council reported, that an agreement had 
been entered into, under which the society, 
before Lady-day, would be placed in possession 
of premises in Leicester Square, as a place of 
temporary deposit for the society’s preserved 
collections. Very favourable intelligence was 
communicated respecting the four young giraffes 
at Malta: they are expected in England during 
the spring. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, March 17th.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 
Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. R. Greswell, Fellow, Wor- 
cester College. 
Masters of Arts. — A. H. D. Acland, Christ Church Col- 


lege. 
Bachelor of Arts. —E. Hicks, Christ Church College, 
Grand Compounder. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Williams Wynn, pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Among the visitors 
present was Maulavi Muhammad Isméel 
Khan, astronomer to the King of Oude. This 
learned foreigner presented to the Society a 
Persian MS. treatise on geometry, of which he 
was the author. Several other donations were 
presented, and members elected. Sir A. John- 
ston called the attention of the meeting to a very 
extensive collection, on the table, of specimens 
of the materia medica, seeds, roots, minerals, 
&c. of India, made by J. Forbes Royle, Esq. ; 
and stated that, in connexion with it, he had 
recently had the honour to submit to the 
council of the Society, on the part of the Right 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie, and Mr. Royle, a sug- 
gestion, having for its object the institution 
of a committee of agriculture and trade in 
relation to the East. The council, he said, 
had referred this proposal to the committee of 
correspondence, with a view to their reporting 
upon it. The committee had conceived that 
the best way of proceeding would be, to lay 
the whole plan before the Society at a general 
meeting; and the council having sanctioned 
this procedure, Mr. Mackenzie, whose exten- 
sive knowledge of the capabilities and wants 
of India were so well known, had kindly 
promised to read a paper which he had been 
requested to draw up on the subject; and 
which would be followed by one, having the 
same object, by Mr. Royle. Mr. Mackenzie 
read a very interesting paper, and described 
the most important objects to be aimed at in 
the proposed plan to be:—Ist, To ascertain 
what articles, the produce of India, now im- 
ported into England, are of inferior quality to 
those produced in other ¢ountries; to in- 
vestigate the causes of the inferiority, and to 
explore and suggest the means of removing it. 
2d, To ascertain what articles, now in demand 
in England, or likely to be used, if furnished, 
could be profitably provided in that country, 


or their place advantageously supplied by other 
things belonging to it: to take measures for 
making known in India the wants of England ; 
and in England, the capabilities of India ; 
and to suggest and facilitate such experiments 
as may be necessary to determine the practi- 
cability of rendering the resources of the one 
country subservient to the exigencies of the 
other. 3d, To ascertain what useful articles 
are produced, in countries possessing climates 
resembling those of the different parts of India, 
which are not known to that country, and 
vice versa ; to consider the means of trans- 
planting the productions of one country to 
another; and to encourage and facilitate all 
useful interchanges of that nature. 
the above view, and for the sake of general 
knowledge, to consider how the statistics of 
Indian agriculture and arts may be most con- 
veniently and economically ascertained and 
recorded; and to encourage and facilitate all 
inquiries directed to those objects. This task, 
he thought, the Society might undertake, with 
great advantage to the world, and with credit 
to itself, forming, as it did, the recognised 
medium of communication between India and 
Europe, and commanding a ready access to all 
the classes, in both countries, by whose co- 
operation the work in view was mainly to be 
advanced. The gentlemen at the India House 
appeared readily to recognise the benefits to be 
derived from the proposed measure ; and the 
Society might confidently anticipate the active 
assistance of many gentlemen belonging to this 
city. By tracts and translations the Society 
might spread abroad much useful knowledge, 
the more likely to be prized because it would 
directly administer to some want, or satisfy 
some desire. By the transmission of specimens 
and models, it might address the senses of the 
natives, and excite the curiosity even of the 
illiterate ; and, extending the bounds of 
knowledge, enlarge, at the same time, the 
means of enjoyment: adding, from day to 
day, fresh links to that chain which best bound 
the subject to the sovereign state, and most 
surely contributed to the relations of peace 
among nations. It was delightful, indeed, 
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teemed, both in earliest spring and lates 
autumn, with the vegetable treasures of con. 
genial climates. He did not think he was too 
sanguine in believing that the Society might 
have it in their power to increase the comforts 
and resources of the natives of India, and give 
a stimulus both to their internal and external 
commerce. Mr. Royle concluded by remark. 
ing that, if we did not mistake the objects of 
science for the application of its principles, we 
should find reason to conclude, that it was not 
science which was so much to blame for the 
want of practical applicability, as the want of 
science in those who made the observation, 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Lorp ABERDEEN in the chair. —The re. 
mainder was read of Mr. Smith's interesting 
| descriptive essay on Roman remains discovered 
in making the several excavations within the 
'eity of London during the last few years. Also 
a paper from Lord Mahon, on the lost books of 
Tacitus ; when the Society adjourned over the 
Easter recess to the 14th of April. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 
Royal Geographical, 9 p.M.— British Ardbi- 
tects, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday. 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—Belgrave Literary, 
8 P.M. 
Mr. Eisdell on Vision. 
Wednesday. 
Society of Arts, 74 P.M. 
Thursday. 
Islington Literary, 8 p.m. 
Mr. C. C. Clarke on the History of Painting in 
Italy: and three successive weeks. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
[Second notice. } 
No. 11. Ancient Jerusalem, during the ap- 
proach of the miraculous darkness which attend- 
ed the Crucifivion. W. Linton.—A picture of 





to think what an amount of benefit might be 
conferred, without cost to the giver, by the; 
distribution of a single new plant of general 
utility ; and how extensively and easily the 
wealth of nations might be advanced, and the | 
bonds of mutual good-will strengthened. There 
was something very touching in the kindly 
pride with which the great Baber spoke of his 
having given to India fruits previously un- 
known to it. Our empire ought daily to be 
made felt by similar benefits, extensive in 
proportion to our superior means, and to our 
boast of better knowledge. Mr. Royle, after 
explaining to the meeting the manner in which 
he formed the collection exhibited, and the 
circumstances which had led him to turn his 
attention to the materia medica of India, with 
a view to ascertain whether the public service 
might not be rendered less dependent upon the 
supplies from Europe, entered upon a lucid 
detail of the measures to be pursued by the 
proposed committee, and of the results likely 
to ensue from an extended application of 
scientific principles to practical purposes. He 
could not avoid alluding to the cultivation of 
beet-root in France for the manufacture of 
sugar, as he considered it one of the triumphs 
of science ; and the improvement of agriculture 
in this country, by the joint aids of vegetable 
physiology and chemistry, was equally deserving 
of notice. The mention of the gardens round 








London would immediately recal how they 


such magnificence, under an effect so miraculous 
and supernatural, must be viewed many times 
ere it can be fairly appreciated. The powers of 
description appear to have been exhausted in 
attempting the character of this wonderful city. 
In Mr. Linton’s painting, though seen “ as 
through a glass, darkly,” and by the mysterious 
light which accompanied the awful event, tt 
loses nothing of that character, which, indeed, 
is rather heightened by the contemplation of its 
various features: —the deep ravine, with its 
foggy vapours, the gigantic and spectral archi- 
tecture, rising on the sight in gloomy grandeur, 
are well calculated to fill the mind with im- 
pressions not easily effaced. As it is one of the 
artist’s largest productions, it is gratifying @ 
us to consider it as one of his best. 

No. 149. Christ raising the Widow's Som 
B. R. Haydon.—An affecting story, simply and 
affectingly told. ‘The dignified and commanding 
action of the Saviour, the tender love of the 
mother, the surprise of some of the spectators, 
and the veneration of others, are ail forcibly 
expressed. We may, perhaps, be permitted to 
say, that Mr. Haydon has somewhat injured the 
character of the subject by the ultra-violence 
of his red draperies. ‘Hamlet's advice to the 
players—‘* suit the action to the word,’ ee 
occasionally, be advantageously parodied wi 
reference to art, —‘ swit the colouring t0 the 
subject.” In No. 221, Z'he Discovery peer 
at the Court of Lycomudes, disguised in gus 
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clothes, by Diomed and Ulysses, also by Mr. Hay- 
don, the colouring is in keeping with the sub- 
ect; and nothing can exceed the beautiful 
effect of the reflected light on the faces of the 
females: indeed, the flash throughout is brilliant 
aud transparent. But the work possesses the 
higher merits of spirit and expression. We 
have no wish to slander one of the young ladies 
in the background, over whose countenance a 
deep blush is mantling ; but we are greatly de- 
ceived if she has not for some time been in the 


secret. 

No. 50. Ulswater, from the River Airy, 
Gowbarrow Park. 
no good reason why the term, “ pictured to 
repose,” should not be used as well as that of 
“ Julled to repose.”” Mr. Hofland’s lake scenery 
and moonlights are as well calculated to pro- 
duce a feeling of perfect tranquillity in the 
mind of the spectator, as any we know ; and 
at the head of his productions of that class we 
would place this beautiful work. 

No. 204. Wreck of the George the Fourth, 
Convict Ship. H. E. Dawe.— The incident 
which gives an interest to this performance is 
affecting ; but we confess that we do not like 
to contemplate scenes of such gloomy horror. 

No. 185. A Peasant Girl of Frescati. F.Y. 
Hurlstone. — After looking at the turbulent 
and chaotic in art, it is quite grateful and re- 
freshing to transfer one’s gaze to such a creature 
as this : 


* Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 


But, beautiful as this specimen of the artist’s 
powers is, they are seen to still more advantage 
in No. 314, Pipino, the Roman boy, as Eros ; 
which is full of character and grace ; and which, 
althongh, perhaps, a little too low in tone, re- 
minds us in its style of Vandyke’s celebrated 
portrait of himself, as Paris. Mr. Hurlstone 
has, however, reached the climax of expression 
and colour in No. 256, Girl and Dog. It is 
always gratifying to see qualities of art in our 
native school, which, directed by judgment and 
taste, must eventually lead to the highest ex- 
cellence. 

The mantel of the great room exhibits a con- 
stellation, of which we will name some of the 
brightest stars. No. 79. A Painter’s Studio. 
R. T, Lonsdale.—A faithful and finely painted 
little portrait of the artist’s father. “The ac- 
cessories are introduced and treated with ad- 
mirable skill. No. 78. Gossipping. T. Clater. 
—One of the best examples of Mr. Clater’s 
pencil, whether with reference to character and 
expression, or to its Anglo-Flemish execution. 
No. 80. An Ale-house Door. J. Wilson.—Also 
much in the best manner of the Flemish school. 
No. 85. Twickenham Park ; clearing up of a 
Summer Shower. 'T. C. Hofland.—A sparkling 
gem: the objects clearly and distinctly marked 
with the character and colouring of nature. 
No. 95. An overshot Mill in Glen Laxey, Isle of 
Man, likewise by Mr. Hofland, is a beautiful 
specimen of the picturesque. No. 64. 4 Party 
of Pleasure. R. 'T. Bone. —This party has 
turned out well in the hands of the artist, 
which is not always the case in the reality. 

Of scenes and subjects in domestic life, No.42, 
The Daughter, and No. 54, The W’ ife, by E. T. 
Prentis, belong, as we understand, to a series, 
which, like the rest of this able artist’s works, 
are just in their sentiment, and beautiful in 
their execution. The “ Daughter” is a fine 
manifestation of piety, and obedience to her 
Venerable parents ; the ** Wife,” of anxiety, 
and watchfulness over the slumbers of a sick — 
it may be, of an unworthy partner. 


(To be continued.) 
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PANORAMA OF LIMA. 
TuE private view of this admirable perform- 
ance, which certainly carries Mr. Burford’s 
art as high as it has ever reached, or, perhaps, 


ever can reach (though we would not @ priori | 
circumscribe his genius), took place yesterday. | 
The city of Lima, with its back-ground of | 
splendid mountains, and its own brilliant) 
colours both in the buildings and the people, | 


the first of every grand form, and the last most 
picturesque and striking, is a happy subject 
for panorama, and never was subject more 
happily treated. 


scenery around it. We must be content to 
say, that it is all excellent; and advise our 
readers to hasten to gratify themselves with 
a sight of it. 


PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 
WE have several times examined the exhibition 
of designs for the Houses of Parliament, and, 
we suppose, like all unprofessional men, with 
little advantage. Indeed, we doubt much that 
architects themselves are able, from the inspec- 
tion of these walls, to form any accurate idea of 
the relative value or applicability of the plans. 
At a general glance, we would say that some 
of them look beautiful, and that the details, 
however impossible to be appreciated in such 
an Exhibition, appear to be applicable. Others 
are more like burlesques than serious produc- 
tions. But, as we shall endeavour to take 
this subject into consideration, as well from 
other sources as from these views, we shall, 
for the present, say nothing further. The 


National Gallery rooms, where they are shewn, 
are well proportioned and well lighted. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Heath’s Drawing-Room Portfolio. Tilt. 
Or these six beautiful engravings, “ The 
Sisters,” by J. Hayter, has, we believe, 
already received our critical notice: ‘* The 
Secret discovered,”’ engraved by H. Robinson, 
from a drawing by Miss L. Sharpe, rivals any 
of the Flemish masters in composition and 
effect, and excels them in expression: ‘¢ The 
Bride of Abydos,”’ engraved by H. T. Ryall, 
from a drawing by H. Andrews; and ‘* La 
Vallitre,”” engraved by H. Robinson, from a 
drawing by E. T. Parris, exhibit great taste 
and elegance: while in ** The Enraged Anti- 
quary,” engraved by T. A. Dean, from a draw- 
ing by Jenkins, there is a fine vein of 
humour and drollery. But the flower of the 
whole is a slight, but striking and charac- 
teristic, likeness of Lady Blessington, by A. E. 
Chalon, in which the artist has caught much 
of the air, the grace, and beauty of the original. 


Hollar’s View of London in 1647. Martin 
and Co. 
WE are much pleased at seeing this very in- 
teresting relic republished in a style worthy of 
it ; being at the same time faithful, capitally 
lithographed, and of the full size which such a 
document requires, if we are to form from it 
any thing like accurate notions of what this 
mighty city was nearly two centuries ago. The 
view, 7 feet 8 inches in length by 1 foot 6 
inches in breadth, can either be strained on 
rollers, or folded, for the illustration of any 
work on the topography of London. Like 
some fine historical picture, it seems to us to 
supply subjects for observation and reflection, 
not for a short period, but for many examina- 
tions. It is remarkable to trace the London of 
a few years before the great fire, and compare 


We know not of what por-| 
T. C. Hofland.—We see! tion of it to speak in terms of the strongest! 
approbation ; whether of the town, or of the| 





it, part after part, with the London of our day. 
We begin at the Pool, below the Tower and 
Old London Bridge. There are the numerous 
shipping of a great mercantile town; but where 
are the steamers ? A windmill seems to occupy 
the site of the Trinity House, and there is a 
poor little Custom House, with some eight 
windows, looking as if there could be nothing 
inside to tempt the robbers of thatera. The 


| bridge covered with houses, and the banks of 


the river; Boo Church ; Old St. Pawls; Win- 
chester House, the bishop’s residence ; the Eel 
ships (for our ancestors loved eels, if they had 
not white-bait) ; Baynard’s Castle; the Globe 
Tavern, and the Beere-bayting House; the 
Temple; Somerset House; the Savoy, Suffolk 
House, and Whitehall, &c. &c. are all objects 
of curious speculation. The shape of the houses, 
in general high-gavelled; the comparatively few 
steeples; the Thames running free where now 
spanned by splendid bridges; and all the points 
of comparison and contrast—render, as we have 


| said, this publication one of the most valuable 


and attractive of its kind. 


Studies of Heads, from Nature. Designed, and 
drawn on Stone, by Miss Louisa Corbaux. 
Part I. Tilt. 

Four pretty little heads; although the eyes 

in them all appear to us to be rather too strongly 

marked. 





MUSIC. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
THE queen, and a great number of the nobi- 
lity were present at the second concert, which 
was under the direction of Earl Howe. The 
selection was, as usual, unmarked by novelty, 
and may, therefore, be dismissed in very few 
words. ‘T'wo madrigals, ‘* Down in a flow’ry 
vale,” and “ Flora gave me fairest flowers,” 
were very well sung, and the first was repeated 
by the desire of her majesty. Handel’s ** Dove 
sei,’ (the music of which has been rendered 
familiar to every one by its adaptation to the 
sacred words, “ Holy! holy !’’), and Gluck’s 
“ Che fard?” were sung by a Mademoiselle 
Parigiani, with as little effect as could well be 
yprano 
voice of a very rich and sweet quality, but 
appears to be totally destitute of the taste and 
science that might enable her to turn such a 
gift of nature to the best account. The other 
vocalists were Mrs. Bishop (who displayed 
much dramatic energy in the recitative pre- 
ceding Jomelli’s song, ‘* Gia la vittima’’), 
Mrs. Knyvett, and Messrs. Vaughan, Phillips, 
Parry, jun., and Hawkins. > 








DRAMA. 

King’s Theatre.—On Tuesday was produced 
another of Bellini’s operas, viz. Beatrice di 
Tenda; on which occasion the queen, the 
Duchess of Kent, and most of the distinguished 
foreign princes, &c. now visiting England, were 
present. The opera belongs to the rather flat 
and mediocre school; with only a few things 
to relieve it from utter tedium. The pudding 
is heavy and the plums few: nor was it much 
helped either by the orchestra or stage. The 
former had evidently not been sufficiently 
drilled ; and, on the latter, Cartagenova alone 
gave entire satisfaction in his part. His ‘* No: 
si resista’”? was splendid; and, with the ex- 
ception of the quintet, which concludes the first 
act, was the only thing worth hearing or seeing 
during the whole evening. Madame Coleoni 
Corti afforded greater proof of her fine concep- 
tion of the heroine than of her power to execute 
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her ideas, and sustain a character which re. 
quired the energy of a Pasta to produce the full 
effect. Still, though wofully out of voice, the 
whole was marked by gracefulness, and a just 
propriety, conveying, as it were, an idea of 
what was intended by the composer. Signor 
Winter exerted himself, sang better than we 
have yet heard him; but the awkwardness 
of his gesticulations and general gaucherie for- 
bid success: and Madame Seguin, the only 
other character, exceeded in corporeal appear- 
ances, and sang almost better than usual. 


Drury Lane.—On Saturday was tried Jo- 
anna Baillie’s tragedy of Henriquez, which, 
not being well calculated for the stage, and not 
over well cast, failed ; and is not, we presume, 
likely to be repeated. It is, however, announced 
for repetition in Easter week. The Corsair, 
another version of Zampa, has been more suc- 
cessful. Miss Shirreff, H. Cawse, H. Phillips, 
Templeton, Duruset, and Giubilei, execute the 
music in a superior style; and the house has 
been tolerably attended on the nights of per- 
formance. After Easter, it is said, we are to 
have Malibran here. 


Covent Garden has been giving legitimate 
— nightly, with Paul Clifford, &c. as 
ore. 


The Olympic and St. James’s have been very 
fully and fashionably attended for the last 
weeks — well might they wish to keep open a 
month or two longer. At the former Mathews 
has completely established himself in the fore- 
most rank of public favourites ; and his talents, 
developing with success, and his exertions, 
cheered by such applause as he nightly earns, 
must contribute to confirm and iucrease his 
reputation. 


VARIETIES. 
Epigram on the Pre-Adamite system of Geology. 

Some sages have assigned an earlier birth 

To the prime strata of the concrete earth 

Than Heav'’n-taught Moses dared,—yet have not stated, 

How old was adult Adam when created. —T. A. H. 

Flint for Tallow in Soapmaking. —It is 
stated that fifty per cent of ground silex can be 
used instead of tallow in the manufacture of 
soap. What next ? shaving with brickbats ! 


Arrival of another Whaler. — We have the 
extreme gratification of announcing the safety 
of the Lady Jane, and that there now only 
remains the William Torr to be accounted for, 
out of all the missing whalers. The Lady Jane 
arrived at Stromness on Sunday, the 13th in- 
stant, in a most deplorable state. The dreadful 
sufferings undergone by her crew, and those of 
the Mary Francis, who were on board the Lady 
Jane, it is impossible to describe ; suffice it to 
say, that on the arrival of the Lady Jane at 
Stromness, out of sixty-four persons, officers 
and seamen, who were on board in the middle 
of December, twenty-two had died, and thirty 
were lying in a condition of utter helplessness; 
so that there remained but twelve hands in all 
to work the ship, and attend to their suffering 
shipmates. We do not see, in the arrival of 
the Lady Jane, any grounds for supposing that 
our original impression with respect to the 
William Torr was incorrect. Our belief is 
unchanged, that Captain James Clarke Ross 
will find the William Torr in Home Bay.— 
Shipping Gazette. The Inverness Courier 
adds :—“ The only person on board the least 
fit for work was the captain, a strong man be- 
longing to Stromness, who behaved to the crew, 
in their deplorable state, with the utmost kind- 
ness, sharing every thing with them that he 
took himself. On their arrival, the men were 





sv far gone, that three died in being carried in 
blankets from the ship to the shore—they were 
obliged to come home under reefed topsails, not 
being able to set more ; and the captain had to 
stand at the wheel for the last five days, being 
occasionally relieved by the ablest men, who 
were obliged to sit in chairs whilst steering. 
She had only one fish—saw nothing of the 
William Torr, the only ship now missing.” 

‘ The harem means the female part of the 
family of a Turk ; and this one word is used 
to avoid the indecorum, in the eyes of a Maho- 
metan, of mentioning his wives or daughters. 
It is likewise the name of that part of the 
house where the females dwell. The Turks 
are so scrupulous to avoid speaking personally 
of the female relations, that they will some- 
times, when obliged to refer to them, say, “ My 
house is sick,” or, ‘* My house sends compli- 
ments to your house.”—Rich’s Residence in 
Koordistan. 

‘“¢ The Mahometans believe that Elijah never 
died, and that he is still on the earth, where 
he is to remain until the coming of Jesus Christ. 
They call him Kidder, or ever-green, on account 
of the everlasting life which he enjoys, and by 
which he is kept ever in a flourishing condition, 
in a paradise which, say they, might be taken 
for heaven itself. In reference to this, a Turk- 
ish poet observes, ‘‘ Keep yourselves trom be- 
lieving that this world is your home; your 
home is in heaven alone; strive, therefore, by 
the means of virtue, to reach that home where 
Elias dwells, and where a place is prepared for 
you.” bid. 2 

“ Jian ben Jian, or the Prince of the Genii, 
is supposed by the Mahometans to have been 
sovereign of the world before the creation of 
man, and to have built the pyramids of Egypt. 
He reigned over a race which, according to the 
Koran, was created out of fire, and, therefore, 
refused to submit to man who was only created 
out of earth. The Mahometans believe that 
this race filled and governed the world for 2000 
years before the creation of Adam, and that, 
upon refusing obedience to him, they were 
driven into a distant and remote corner of the 
earth, called the mountains of Kaf, and con- 
fined there as a punishment for their rebellion.” 
—Ibid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


«* Ruding’s Coinage of Great Britain” is a work, the 
republication of which, in a proper style, has long been a 

eat desideratum; and we rejoice to find that it has 
~— undertaken by Mr. Hearne, whose manner of pro- 
ducing Gen. Ainslie’s volume of Anglo-Gallic coins, shews 
how well qualified he is for the duty of doing justice to 
Ruding. 

‘Admiral Napier’s Account of the War in Portugal 
against Don Miguel, is now in the press. 


In the Press. 


Land, Asia Minor, &c.; illustrated 


Syria, the Hol t 
. H. Bartlett and Wm. Purser; with 


from nature by 


Descriptions of the Plates by John Carne, author of} - 


*« Letters from the East.”—The Training System adopted 
in the Model Schools of the ‘‘ Glasgow Educational So- 
ciety.”"—Views in the Himalaya Mountains, India, &c., 
with Descriptions; drawn from nature by G. F. White, 
Esq., 3lst Regiment. — Phrenology Simplified, being an 
Exposition of the Principles an ——_. of Phre- 
nology to the Practical Uses of Life, intended as a Sequel 
to the “* Catechism of Phrenology.”— A Scriptural Vindi- 
cation of Church Establishments, by the Rev. George 
Holden. — A Compendium of the Rudiments of Theo- 
logy; containing a Digest of Bishop Butler’s Analogy, an 
Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch, and an Analysis of 
Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, by the Rev. J. B. 
Smith.—An Abridgement of Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
Treatise on Repentance, by the Rev. W. H. Hale. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, entirely re- 
modelled, by’B. A. Smart, 8vo. 15s. bds. — Epsom Races : 
a Poem, by Thomas Hood, Esq. the Younger, 8vo. 3s.— 
Narrative of O. M. Spencer. An Account of his Captivity 
among the North American Indians, 18mo. 2s. cloth. — 





North 
Narrative of a Captivity in France, from 1809 to 1814, by 


R. Langton, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth.—The Governess. 
or, Politics in Private Life, post 8vo. 8%. 6d. bds.— Con. 
spectus Medicina: Theoretice, by J. Gregory, M.D., loth 
edit. 12mo. 8s. bds. — The Religion of the Universe, 
Robert Fellowes, LL.D., post 8vo, 6s. cloth, — Irish 
Varieties for the last Fifty Years, with a plan for Telieving 
the Irish Peasantry, by J. D. Herbert, First Series, post 
8vo. 12s. bds. —-Song of the Bell, and other Poems, from 
the German of Goethe, &c. translated by J. J. Campbelj, 
f.cap, 7s. bds. — Elementary Grammar of the Latin Lap. 
uage, by Francis Schulte, f.cap, 2s. 6d. cloth. — Natura} 
Theology, considered with reference to Lord Brougham’s 
Discourse, by Thomas Turton, D.D. 
—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, Vo), 
XXX., 8vo. 36s. bds. —Lowenstein, King of the Forest; 
a Tale, by Jane Roberts, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds,— 
Bishop Hoadly on the Office of Civil Magistrate, 18mo, 
1s. 6d. cloth. — Elements of International Law; with q 
Sketch of the History of the Science, by Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. —The Parsonage; and Eliza 
and Widmer: tales, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds. — Theological 
Library, Vol. XIII. (Le Bas’s Life of Archbishop Laud), 
6s. cloth. — Tales of the School-Room, royal 18mo. 4s. 61, 
roan, gilt-edges.—Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
imp. folio, 6s. 6d. hf.-bd. mor. — Seymour of Sudley; or, 
the Last of the Franciscans, by Hannah D. Burdon, 3 vols, 
post 8vo, ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—The Crown Circuit Companion, 
by A. Ryland, 10th edit. 8vo. 21s. bds.—A Practical Trea. 
tise on Passing Private Bills, by G. Halcomb, 8vo. li, 
bds. — Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle in 
England, 3d edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. half-bd.— The Biblical 
Cabinet, Vol. XI.; Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geography, 
Vol. I., 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. XVIII.; China, Vol. I., 5s. cloth.—The Pocket 
Cambist, by Charles Vere, 12mo. 5s. cloth.— Table of 
Monies of the Principal Cities in the World, by C. Vere, 
12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth.—A full Abstract of the Highway Act, 
by H. Clarke, 12mo. 2s. cloth. — Illustrations of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with Biographical Sketch, by Josiah 
Conder, 4to. 10s. cloth. — Howard’s Lessons on Scripture 
History; Part II. New Testament, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Moral 
Tales, in Italian, 2d edit. 12mo. 5s. cloth. —The Reliques 
of Father Prout, 2 vols. 12mo. 21s. cloth. — Theocritus, 
Bion, et Moschus, done into English by M. J. Chapman, 
post 8vo. 12s. bds. — Narrative of a Residence in Koor- 
distan, &c., by the late C. J. Rich, Esq., edited by his 
Widow, 2 vols. 8vo. lJ. 10s. cloth. —The Doctrine of 
Atonement and Sacrifice, by J. Whitley, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth.—Coins of the Romans relating to Britain, by John 
Y. Akermann, f.cap, 7s. Gd. cloth. — A Practical Guide to 
Surveyors of Highways, by F. W. Nash, Esq., f.cap, 
2s. 6d. bds.—The Book of Common Prayer, with Explan- 
atory Notes, by the Rev. G. Valpy, 18mo. 5s. Gd, cloth. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 


March. Thermometer. 
Thursday.. 10 | From 33 to 46 
Friday ---- 11 core BH ce 
Saturday-- 12 coos 37 ce 
Sunday---- 13 cove Bh oe 
Monday -- 14 eeee 40 of 
Tuesday---- 15 coos 3G oe 
Wednesday . 16 .- 29 «+. 

Prevailing winds, SW. and W. . 

Generally cloudy, with frequent and heavy rain; hail. 
storms on the 11th and following day. 

Rain fallen 1°175 inch. 


BMarch. Vy | Peg ™ 
18 | Q ++ 3a 
Saturday ++ 19 | ++ 53 | 30W7 + ane 
Sunday---+ 20 eeee 32 65 +e 
Monday ee 2) eee oe » 94 
Tuesday -- 22 
Wednesday 23 see << 
Prevailing winds, W. by S. and S. Except the 19th 
and morning of the 20th, generally cloudy, with rain oa 
the 17th, dod, and 23d. 
Rain fallen, *225 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuar.kEs Henry ADAMS. 
Latitude---+++51° 37’ 32” N. ‘ 
Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


———— 
——_____-— 


Barometer. 
29°33 to 295 
29-09 ++ 20 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
P 5: 


From 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«€ An Old Tar” refers to punishments in the navy more 
than twenty years ago, which our review reprobated:, ¥¢ 
expressed our belief that measures had been adopt . 
prevent the recurrence of tyrannical and cruel ects TS 
that noble service, and our hope that, if a lingering ¢ 
remained, means would be adopted to remedy Ite ; 

«« Mr. Editor, —I am desirous to subinit to you, “| 
others, an idea that has occurred to me on the culjes - 
orthography. In English, there are many words =e 
in ble, as agreeable, &c.; the ble is a bad F Spee Ae 
sounded like bul. It is proposed to spell these sy “ en 
thus: dil, like the Italian, or else bel. Do you appr 
of the idea?”—* L’ Homme propose, mais Diew disposes 
Ed. L. G. 

We can only ag eenak +. the offer.” 

To A. Y. we say, decidedly, No. 

G. must authenticates or nothing can be done. We 
are not much in love with the subject, any how- 

Erratum. — Our Musical Review of the * yo a 
was accidentally placed under the head of Fine 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
Pall Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn- 
ing till five in theevening. 
eeueess ‘Admission, 1s,—Catalogues, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Valuable Collection of Books; 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY AUCTION-ROOMS, 
92 FLEET STREET, 

THIS DAY, AND ON MONDAY, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY. 

Including 
A Portion of the Library of a 
Gentleman. 

Among which are— 

In Folio, Dugdale’s Monasticon (early subscription copy, in 
parts); Macklin’s Bible, 7 vols. choice engravings and etchings; 
Galerie du Duc @’Orleans, 2 vols., morocco; the Derby, Forster, 
British, Leicester, and other Galleries; Haweis’ Bible, 2 vols.; 
John Ball, complete, 14 vols.; Dictionnaire et (Euvres de Bayle, 
Rvols.; Dictionnaire de Moreri, 8 vols.; Hoffmanni Lexicon, 
4vols. In Quarto, Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.; Henry’s Bible, 6 vols.; 
Encyclopedia Bri ica and Suppl 28 vols.; Lewis’s To- 

hy, 4 vols.; Webster's Dictionary, 2 vols. ; Ciceronis Opera 
Oliveti, 10 vols.; Berry's Heraldry, 3 vols.; Pyne’s Royal Kesi- 
dences, 3 vols., morocco. din Octavo, Rev. W. Jones’s 
Works, 12 vols; Rev. T. Scott’s Works, 10 vols. ; Harleian Mis- 
cellany, 12 vols.; Musée de Napoleon, 10 vols., morocco; 
Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.; Clarendon's Rebellion, 6 vols., 
large paper, russia; Bacon Works, 10 vols., russia; Hansard’s 
Parliamentary History, 36 vols., half russia; Inchbald’s British 
Theatre, 43 vols, ; Cicero Ernesti, 11 vols. Fox’s Speeches, 6 vols. ; 
Series of Edinburgh Review; Blackwood’s Magazine; Waver- 
ley Novels; Lardner’s Cyclopedia; Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge; and Family Library: Iron Bookcase, containing 
# vols. of Standard French and Italian Books, in elegant bind- 





ing. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30th,AND ~* 
FOLLOWING DAY, 


Valuable Law Library, 
OF A BARRISTER DECEASED; 


Including: Reports by Vesey, jun., Taunton, Bingham, East, 
Atkyns, Maule and Selwyn, Barnewall and Alderson, Barnewal 
and Cresswell, Vesey and Beame, Jacob, Russell, Russell and 
Mylne, Mylne and Keen, Maddock, Bligh, Simmons, Dow, 
Bosanquet and Puller, Leach, Strange, &c.; the Statutes at 
Large; Bacon’s Abridgement ; Brown’s Cases; Bythewood's Con- 
veyancing; Cruise's Digest; Hatsell’s Precedents, &c. Allin fine 
Condition. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s,) had at the Rooms. 

#,* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 

Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 
N ONUMENT to SIR WALTER SCOTT 
in Edinburgh.—Payment to Successful Competitors.— 
The Committee appointed to procure Plans for a Memorial to be 
erected in Edinburgh to Sir Walter Scott, will now receive 


Designs for that objeet, in which the combination of a Statue with 
hi is indi ble, to be panied with an accurate 








SALE OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
HE VOTES, REPORTS, and PAPERS, 


ordered to be printed, may be had of Messrs. Hansard 
and Sons, Printers to the House of Commons, at the Offices for 
Sale, No. 6 Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and No. 32 
Abingdon Street, Westminster; and of all Booksellers. 

Price One Halfpenny per sheet of four pages. Half-sheets 
reckoned as sheets. All purchases for cash. aps and Plans: 
half-sheet at 3d.; one sheet at 6d.; and all larger sizes at ls. 
each. Subscribers for the Session will be allowed a Discount, 
and required to pay a Deposit. An Allowance will be made to 
the Trade. 

Applications by letter must be post-paid; and the Date of any 
Vote, and the Title and Number of any Parliamentary Paper re- 
quired, must be given. 

The following Lists and Indexes may be had:—1. List of 
Session 1835, briefly stating the title and price of each Paper, 
price 6d. 2. Descriptive Lists of each Session, with Indexes, 
from 1829 to 1834, price 3s. each. 3. A General Index to the 
Sessional Papers, from 1801 to 1832, price 4s. 34d. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
d REVIEW, united under the Management of the Editors 
of the London Review. 

The Proprietors of these two Reviews, one of them for many 
years the principal philosophic organ of the thorough Ke- 
formers, the other more recently established with the same 
object, and addressed to the same class of readers, have consi- 
dered that the purposes of both would be best promoted by the 
union of their strength. On the 31st of March, therefore, will be 
published 

THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

This Work will be under the sole management of the Editors 
of the London Review, who have already numbered among their 
contributors the most able of the early writers of the Westminster 
Review. Every feature in either work, which has contributed to 
their usefulness, reputation, and success, will be retained. As 
the London and Westminster Review will be a bond fide conti- 
nuation of both Works by the union of which it is formed, the 
forthcoming Number will be lettered No. V. of the London, and 
No. XLVIII. of the Westminster Review, price Six Shillings. 
Printed for J. Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 


MUSIC. 
OCIETA ARMONICA.—The Directors 


have the honour to acquaint the Subscribers and Friends of 
this Society that the Concerts for the Season, 1836, will take place, 
as usual, at the Opera Concert Room, King's Theatre, on the fol- 
lowing Evenings; viz.—March 24th, April 18th, May 2d, 16th, 
and 30th, and June 13th, The Band will be on the same grand 
scale as in former Seasons. Leader, Mr. Mori; Conductor, Mr. 
orbes. Subscription, 3 Guineas for two transferable tickets to 
each Concert, received by Mr. Brandon, Hon. Sec., 55 Judd 
Street, Brunswick Square; Mr. H. Forbes, 5 Grosvenor Row, 
Chelsea; Mr. Wright, 60 Pall Mall; and at all the principal 
Music Shops. Extra Tickets, 7s. each, may be obtained (by 
Subscribers only) from the Directors or Secretary previously to 
the nights of performance. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
n 3 vols. price ll, lls. 6d. 


I . 
HE FELLOW COMMONER. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 
In 8vo. price 7s. boards, ; 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
DISEASES of the TEETH; in which the Origin and 
Nature of Decay are Explained, and the Means of Prevention 
pointed out. By WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
With Plates, illustrating the Author's Views. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
J. Belcher and Son, Birmingham, 





s F 

estimate of the total expense, disti ishing the 
Eten the statue; the cost of the whole not to exceed £5000. 
nformation may be obtained from the Secretary as to the sites 
which have been more i diately under t' id i 
Committee, but it will be open to the artists to suggest any other. 
The ist of September next is the latest date for the reception of 
designs, which are to be addressed to Mr. Skene, the Secretary, at 
the Trustees’ Office, 128 George Street Edinburgh, marked “ Sir 
Walter Scott's Monument.” 

N.B. Te each of the three designs highest in merit, will be ap- 
Propriated the sum of Fifty Guineas, as the Committee shall con- 
sider them entitled to rank. 


EV. MR. CUNNINGHAM aand the 

A ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
: Vith reference to the interpretation which has been put by 
the Proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica on the state- 
M7 ts made by me regarding that work at the Protestant 
eeting, held in the Assembly Rooms on 93d December last: 
viz. That I alleged, that, in q n licati by 
a Catholics to be allowed to write or revise the Articles 
ane their Religion, a concession had been made inconsistent 
per the proper Editorial control of that Work, and that I 
a 00 to impugn its statements of Christian Doctrine; I have 
yee never made or intended to make 
an - 
Welation teferek erefore I entirely disclaim the inter 
cane mare limited statement which I did make, rested upon 
- ity which warranted me in believing it at the time. In 
oe however, of investigations which I have since 
vanmoatens made, and evidence which I have since received; 
connee arly having ascertained that, in order to obtain the most 
- — impartial accounts of religious sects generally, it was 
pn! pr aon from the commencement of the Work, where there 
. Pportunity, to submit the Articles giving an account of 
& practice entirely 
ety - poe ge control, 
‘ he information upon which I acted does 
inferrrant the inference that any ameaeiaes was made, or any 
ce injudicious to the character of the Encyclopedia Bri- 


tannica, 
Euinlurgh, oh en WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 


m consequence of the abov: 
Pi ne " of e, the Proprietors of the En- 
stlopedia Britannica have now withdrawn their Action of 














A NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Coghlan, 5 King William Street, Strand, has just 
published 
HE YOUTHFUL IMPOSTOR; 
a Novel, in 3 vols. founded on the Adventures of the 
Fortunate Youth. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 
Price ll. 1s. 


Periodicals for April, published by 
EDWARD CHURTON, PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
26 HOLLES STREET. 
Reduced in price from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 6d, 
HE COURT MAGAZINE and BELLE 


ASSEMBLEE. 


Illustrations. 
A Portrait of Lady Cust, engraved by Cochrane; from 
a Painting by W. Egiey. 
Three Coloured Figures of Female Costume. 


Il. 
No. XIV. price 3d. ; and Part III, price 1s. 
The Holy Bible ; 
With Notes by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. 
and One hundred and forty-four Illustrations, from Paintings by 
R,. Westall, R.A.; and J. Martin. 


Ill. 
No. VI. price 1s. completing the Work, 
Illustrations of the New Testament ; 


Containing Fight Engravings, from Drawings by 
R. Westall, R.A. ; and J. Martin, 


IV. 
No. VI. price 1s. to be completed in XV. of 
Neele’s Romance of History ; 
With 21 Illustrations after Thomas Landseer. 


Vv. 
No. VI. price 1s. to be complete in XIT. 
Jacquemont’s Journey to India. 
With Four I}lustrations, engraved on Steel. 





NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley,8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EYMOUR of SUDLEY; 


or, the Last of the Franciscans. 
By HANNAH D, BURDON. 


Ir. 
Spain Revisited. 
By the Author of “ A Year in Spain.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
The Devoted. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of “* Flirtation,” &c, 
Iv. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson's Agamemnons. 
y Captain Chamier, R.N, 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 


3 vols, 


8 vols. 


Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 characteristic Illustrations, 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &o. 
vi. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
‘rance, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 


Vil. 
4th edition, revised and corrected, 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vels. post 8vo. 


we Also, just ready, 
A Visit to the White Man’s Grave 
(Sierra Leone). 
By Francis Harrison Rankin, Esq. 
n 2 vols, post 8vo. with Plates. 


Il. 
: * ° 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Including original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Politi- 
cal and Literary Personages, Court Wits and Beauties, of the 
latter part of the Reign of George III., and of the Regency. 
By Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, Bart. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 
> 
HE GOLDEN RULES of LIFE; 
or, Every-body’s Friend: a Book for the Whole World, 
adapted for the perusal of both sexes and all ages; containing 
the Maxims and Rules of some hundred great and good men, 
who lived to be benefactors to their country; selected from 
upwards of a thousand works, with the Compiler’s Address to the 
Public. The whole neatly bound in one volume, gilt edges, at 
the exceeding low charge of One Shilling. 
London: sold by Simpkin and Marshall, City; and at 
No. 13 King William Street, West Strand. 


OOKERY. 


Cc 
RS. DALGAIRN’S COOKERY, a new 


edition. Price (formerly 7s. 6d.) now 6s. 


2. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition. 


Price (formerly 72. 6d.) now 5s. 6:1. 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


NEW METROPOLITAN UNIVERSITY. 
Price 6d. 


EMARKS on the MINISTERIAL 
PLAN of a CENTRAL UNIVERSITY EXAMIN.- 
ING BOARD. 
Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 
FRENCH ELEMENTARY BOOKS. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 3s. bound in cloth, 


HERVILLE’S FIRST STEP to 
FRENCH; indispensable to, and in harmony with, all 
French Grammars. 

«One of the best works of the kind we know of.”—Bell’s New 
Messenger. 

“ We recommend it particularly to all who desire to obtain 
facility and a correct style of speaking French.” —News. 

« We notice this little work from a conviction of its utility.”— 
Leeds Times. 

‘One great difficulty is removed b 
tinguishing between the English and 
struction,” —Courier. 

« The plan is new; it also combines the advantages of affording 
means by which French may be pleasantly as well as rapidly 
learned.”—Monthly Review. 

“The parallel between the p ymology, acci- 
dence, and idioms of the parts fe is on @ new pian, and 
adds to the value of the work." —Old Monthly. 

“ This very interesting and engaging little volume well deserves 
especial notice. We conceive this‘ First Step to French’ a very 
large one.”—Tyne Mercury. 


French Phrases and Idioms for Beginners. 
2d edition, considerably augmented, with a Vocabulary, and 
Cuts, price 4s, 6d. bound in cloth, we 
L’Echo de Paris; a Selection of familiar 
Phrases which a Pupil would daily hear said around him ifhe 
were living among French people, by M.A. P. Lepage. 
undreds of excellent works on the French Language, 
Engli erse with natives when in 
tion abounds in idioms, 
hitherto only learnt on the spot when too late. 

The Echo de Paris” fills up that chasm ; for thelearner will find 
in it all the idioms and chit chat of the French in a very novel 
and interesting shape. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange; and all 
jooksellers, 


the work—that of dis- 
'rench grammatical! con- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





MR. SMART’S EDITION OF WALKER’S CRITICAL 

ba aa DICTIONARY ENTIRELY KEMO. 

ELLED. 
Now complete, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 15s. in boards. 
A NEW CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

adapted to the present state of Literature and Science; em- 
bodying the original stores of Johnson, the additions of Todd 
and Webster, and many words in modern use not included in 
former Dictionaries. Exhibiting the pronunciation of words in 
unison with more accurate schemes of sounds than any yet fur- 
nished, according to principles carefully and laboriously inves- 
tigated ; explaining their meaning by classification and mutual 
reference, as well as by improved definitions; and accom- 
panied by 

1. Hints for surmounting defects of utterance, foreign, provin- 
cial, vulgar, and impedimental, 

n etymological index of common terminations, 

Ill. A key to the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scrip- 
ture proper names. 

IV. A brief appendix on the pronunciation of modern foreign 
names. 

By B. H. Smart, 
Author of an “ Outline of eben 
of English Pronunciation 
Elocution,” 

London: printed for T. Cadell, Micands Longman, Rees, and 
to.; J. Richardson; J. Booker; Baldwin and © radock ; ; Sher- 
wood and Co.; J.,G., and F. Rivington; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 
Mason: W. H. Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson; Houlston and Son; 
J. Templeman; J. Van Voorst; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Samnueingt 


a “© Practical Grammar 
ai and Practice of 


Hem: Editions of Mr. J.C.L oudon’ ° Ww orks on Agri ic ulture, 


Gardening, & 
Ng 
A? N NCYCLOPE DIA of GARDEN- 
NG; comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticul- 
ture, Eo Ba Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening: in- 
cluding all the latest Improvements; a General History of Gar- 
dening in all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present 
5 with Suggestions for its Future Progress in the British 


New Edition, greatly enlarged and improv “xh with nearly 1000 
Engravings on Wood, 1 vol 8vo. Os. 


An Bacydepeiia of Plants ; 
Comprising the Description, &c. of all the Plants indigenous 
0, or introduced into Britain. 

1 vol, 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Engravings on Wood, 4i. 14s. 6d. 


III. 
Hortus Britannicus ; 
A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, or introduced into 
Britain. 8vo. with Supplement, 23s, Gd. 


, 


Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Trans- 
fer, Laying out, Improvement, and Management of Landed 
Property; and the Cultivation and Ec onomy of the Animal and 
Vegetabie Productions of Agriculture, including the latest Im- 
provements; a general History of Agriculture in all Countries; 
and a Statistical View of its Present State, with Suggestions for 
its Future Progress in the British Isles. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with a Supplement, 34 edition, containing 
nearly 1300 Engravings on Wood, price 2/, 10s. in bds, 
The Supplement separately, price 5s. sewed. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
te 8vo. (pp. 1060), with pee pan 100 Engravings on W ood, 
. 1. for 1835-6, o! 


rPHE LONDON MEDIC AL. GAZETTE; 


containing Original Articles by ahove Sixty Medical 

Practitioners; Lectures on Materia Medica, by Mr. Pereira; on 

Clinical Medicine, by Dr, Latham; on various interesting 

points in Surgery, by Sir Charles Bell, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and 

ir. Guthrie; Jiseases of the Brain, by M. Andral. To- 

gether with an ‘Neaieanee mass of Reviews, Reports, and Intel- 
ligence of every description with M 

London: Longman, | Rees, Orme, and Co. 


Price 2s. 
EADINGS from DEAN SWIFT'S 
, “TALE of a TUB,” with Variorum “Notes and a 
Supplement; for the Use of the Nineteenth Century. 
By QUINBUS FL saga GRIL DRIG. 
“The I ik 








by C 
Beaks and Varty, 31 Strand, 


TO THE CL ERGY, STUDENTS. OF DIVINITY, &c. 
Published by Thomas Clark, Edinburgh, price 6s. 
HE BIBLICAL CABINET, Vol. XI. 
containing Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geagraphy, with a 
General Introduction to Sacred Geography, translated from the 


German. 
By the REV. N. MORREN, A.M. 
With Notes bythe Translator. 

2. The Cabinet Library of Scarce and Cele- 
brated Tracts, Part III. containing Rev. Moses Lowman’s 
Argument to prove the Unity and Perfections of God a priori, 
with a Preface by John Pye Smith, D.D. and LL.D., price is. 

3. My Old House; or, the Doctrine of 
Changes, price 10s. 6d., cloth. 

A treatise full of the truest philosophy, and well worthy of 
general attention in these times.”—Blauckwood's Magazine. 

Edinburgh, Clark; London, Rivington and ‘ii Hamilton 

and Co.; Dublin, Curry and Co. 


s. f.cap. 8vo od 
PECIMENS “a the | TABLE TALK 
of the late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW VOLUM k. being the THIRD, 
of SERMON 
By the Rev. CH: ARLES WEBB LE BAS 
Also, New Editions of Vols. I. and Il. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


» M.A. 


In post 8vo. 

N the DEATHS of some EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS of MODERN TIMES; Bacon, 

Boyle, Newton, Locke, Addison, Jones, and Johnson. 

By Sir HENRY i ALFORD, Bart. 
Lately published, by the same Author, a 2d edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Popular Essays on some of the mo.. important 


Diseases, &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A new Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait and other 
Illustrations, 24s. boards. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC 
SERVICES of SIR THOMAS STAMFORD RAF- 
FLES, F.R.S &c, &c. particularly in the Government of Java, 
1811 —1816; Bencoolen and its Dependencies, 1817 — 1824; with 
Details of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and Selections from his Correspondence. 
By HIS WIDOW. 
London: James Duncan, Paternoster Row. 





n 4 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s. boa 
‘IS TO RY PHILOSOPHICALLY 

ILLUSTRATED, from the FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE to the FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M. UR.I.A. 

Formerly Fellow of ‘I rinity College, Dublin. 
«* His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of proportions, 
and connexion of parts, that render it not merely the best mo- 
dern history in our language, but the only one frem which a 
student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of civil- 
isation.”— Foreign Quarterly, January, 1836, 
London : James Duncan, 37 Paternoster | Row, 


— 
Complete in 2 vols. small 8vo. price reduced to 10s, bound in 
cloth, and lettered in gold, the 5th edition o 


or, Know what yon Judge, 


UNALLAN; 
A Story. 
wit ‘isis By GRACE KENNEDY. 

illiam Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh; and Hamil 

and Co., ondon. amiiton, Adams, 
Also, by the same Author, 

Father Clement; a Roman Catholic Story, 
Eighth Edition, 18mo. ts. 6d. cloth. 

Profession is not Principle; or, the Name of 
Christian is not Christianity. Sixth Edition, 18mo. 3%. 6d, cloth, 

Philip Colville; a Covenanter’s 8 Story. A 
Peng 12mo, 6s. “ag 

The Decision; or, Religion must be All 
oris Nothing. Ninth Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Anna Ross; a Story for Children. Fifth 
Edition, 18mo. 2s. ‘Gd. boards. 

The Whole Works of Grace Kennedy, in. 
cluding the above, several minor Pieces, Memoirs, &c.; hand. 
somely aa in Six Volumes, 12mo., with Plates, price as, 
bound in clot . 





BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
OPULAR BOTANY ; explanotory of the 


Structure of Plants, with a Familiar Explanation of their 


Classification. 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 
Price 4s, 6d, ~— and 7s. coloured. 


a rhe Kitchen Rerten. its Cultivation and 
By G. W. —— 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 





n 2 vols, 8vo. price 28¢. boards 
N ESS AY UPON NATIONAL 
CHARAC TER; being an Inquiry into some of the 
principal Causes which rpaeier yi to form and modify the 
Character of Nations in th e of Civilisation. 
By ne rs HENEVIX, eee F.R.S.L. 
i E.M.R.I.A. 
“It isa work put forth i in the ep spirit of literature—that 
which looks to the future, and builds up, not a palaee for self 
to dwell in, but a noble and enduring monument for the in- 
struction of ages yet to come.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
ondon: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, with Maps and Numerous I!lustrations, in 
2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE 
in KOORDISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT 
NINEVEH, with Journal of a Voyage down the Tigris in Bag- 
dad, and an Account of a Visit to Sheraz and Sr 
By the late CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, Es vf 
‘The Honourable East India Company’s Resident fe Bagdad, 
Author of ** An Account of Ancient Baby] 
Edited by his WIDOW. 
*,* This Work, long expected by all who knew the merits and 
acquirements of the lamented Author, is now published from his 
original MSS. 
ondon: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


‘THE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R. 


late Bishop of es Ardfert, ana Aghadoe. Witha 
Selection — his Letter: 
y the Rev. CHA RLES FORSTER, B.D., 

Formerly conte Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, Perpetual Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preacners in the 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 

Also, nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition of 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.I.A. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. With Translations of the Greek and Latin 

assages, and an Index. 
ondon: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 
2d edition of Mr. N. P. Willis’s New Work. 
Now EN with i. Preface, and numerous additional Letters, 
EN 


CILLINGS by the WAY. 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 
2d edition, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 

A continuation of Mr. N. P. Willis’s Sketches of English 
Society” will appear in this edition, with a Visit to Abbotsford, 
and Conclusion of the T'our in Scotland, forming nearly halfa 
volume of original matter. 

John Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. handsomely bound, with Sixteen graphic 
Illustrations, by George Cruikshank, 


KETCHES BY “BOZ,” 


« Fully merit a lasting » ad The varied aspects of 
society in the middle and lower classes are touched off with ad- 
mirable truth and vivacity.”—Morning Post. 

«The author's of the ludi is quick —his 
humour of a rch vein—his style is unaffected, racy, eer agree- 
able.”— Examiner. 

“The scenes and characters are sketched with admirable 
truth.”—Atheneum. 
«These volumes are the merriest of the season.” —Court Journal. 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 





FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI. 
In duodecimo, embellished with a Frontispiece from a Drawing 
by Pitt, price 5s. in cloth boards, 


SURVEY of the WISDOM of GOD 
in the CREATION; or, Comp a of Natural Philo- 
sophy. By JOHN WESLEY 
A new edition, adapted to the prese = ll of Science, 
By ROBERT MUDIE 
Author of «*A Guide to oa Observations of Nature,” &c. 
In Three Volumes : —Vol. I., Man —Vertebrated Animals; 
forming Vol. L v 1. of the Family Library. 
#%* Vols. 11. and 111., completing the W ork, will be published 
on the Ist of June. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be es by order, from every other Bookseller in the 





Kingdo' 





Illustrations of Vegetshle Physiology. By 
James Main, A.L.S. Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. cloth aon 
«<The sult of fifty years’ experience as a practical man, nor 
has that long period been misapplied which has produced this ex- 
cellent work,”—Jrish Farmer’s and Gardener's Magazine. 


, 


The Florist’s Magazine for March contains, 
besides Four Plates drawn and coloured after Nature, a Treatise 
on the Management of Plants in a Room. By Mr. C. M‘Intosh, 
Gardener to his Majesty the King of Belgium. Price 2. éd. 
small paper, and 4s. large. 


The Alphabet of Gardening. By Professor 


Rennie, M.A. The 3d oe _ 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Alphabet of Botany. 


Rennie, M.A. 


By Professor 


The 3d ie ‘a 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register 
of Flowering Plants. In Monthly Numbers, price 2s, 6d. each, 
containing four beautifully coloured Plates. 

ol. I. elegantly half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 8s. 6d. 
and Vol. II. price 1/. 12s. are now ready. 
London: Printed for Orr and Smith, Paternoster Row. 
Sold also by a!! Booksellers, 
w edit tion, in 1 vol. price 5e. hounds in cleth, 
YALES in ITALIAN, for Young Ladies 
and Schools; being Passatempl Morali, ossia scelta di 
Novelle e Storie Piacevoli-. 
The Tales selected are from —— Dr. Johnson, Mackenzie, 
Berquin, Washington Irving, 
N, Hailes, 168 Piceaditly; and all Booksellers. 
THE — AND THE C — 
In post 8vo. price 10s. ¢ 
7 
ANDOM ‘RECOLLECTIONS of the 
HOUSE of LORDS; including Personal Sketches of 
the Leading Members. 
By the Author of « Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons.” 


Recently published, price 10s, 6d, the 3d edition of 
Raudom Recollections of the House of 


Commons. 

« This work will be more extensively circulated and carefully 
read than any other volume published within the last three 
years."”—Sun, 

« A most extraordinary work. It cannot fail to create a senst- 
tion both in the literary and political world.”-—Sco/s Times. 

othing more satisfactory was ever put into written lan- 
guage.” —Monthly Review. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


ae : epabuggloer LAW Ne 
price 9s, boa 
N ANALYTICAL DIGEST of the 
REPORTS of CASES decided in the Year 1835, in 
the Courts of King’s Bench, and Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
in Chancery, at the Rolls, and in the Vice-C hancellor's — 
in Parliament, in the Consistory Court, Arches’ Court, 4 
rogative, and Peculiars, and in Bankruptcy, Nisi Prius, an 
Crown C hg continued annually. 
HENRY JEREMY, Esq. Barrister-at-Law - 
This Work has been found of great and general utility, P A 
senting an abstract of the principles of the decisions rae 
different Courts which have been given in the course 0 on 
year; and, from the circumstance of being published annw a 
affords an easy reference to all poems = _ and form 
erfect supplement to all the digests of authority 
"hendea: . and W. J. Clarke, Law Booksellers and Publishers, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


Of whom may be had, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. price SI. 6s. — 
1. Coventry and Hughes’ Digest of Commo 
Law Reports, from Hen. III. to Geo. IV. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2. 108. boards, 
$. 
2. Hammond's Digest to Term Reports, 
during the Reign 2d Geo. IIL, to Geo. 1V- 
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= WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF « TOUGH YARNS.” 
. . with Etchings by George Cruikshank, price 16s. 
enone prank Gach, ’ 


AND and SEA TALES. 
By the OLD ee ieee ae 
“We hare read them, we could not help it. t is 
nash superior worl ."—Metropolitan (Capt. Marryat). ; 
os The Old Sailor, and author of that clever publication, 
the most pleasing of our naval writers. 
ketches he has given in his former works have rendered 
= oe ‘popular; his present tales are no less spirited and 
petro the volumes are neatly got up, and illustrated by our 
friend, George Cruikshank.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
ame Author, in 1 vol. f.cap, with 17 Iilustrations by 
= gg vos Cruikshank, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
ee . * ws 7 wn ie 
Tough Yarns; a Series of Naval Tales and 
Sketches. 
« The Old Sailor paints sea scenes and adventures with vigour 
nd gusto, reminding us of Tom Cringle, and with a strong sense 
ofthe comical, that approaches Smollett.”—Spectator. 
: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 


«Tough Yarns,’ is one of 


In 8vo. 16th edition, with considerable Additions, 12s. 


EDICAL GUIDE; 
\ for the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families and 
Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medicine: embracing 
the Discoveries of the most eminent Continental, American, 

sh Practitioners. 

21 Brith RICHARD REECE, M.D. &e. 
“ London: Longman and Co. 


In 4to. price 3/. 3s. 4th edition, 
URNET’S PRACTICAL HINTS on 
PAINTING; illustrated by nearly 100 Etchings from 
celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
This work is particularly recommended to the Student in Art 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica,” see the 
article, “* Drawing.” A - oe : 
The Parts may be had separate, viz- On Composition, 15s,— 
On Light and Shade, 18s.— On Colour, 1. 11s. 6d. : 

* A few Copies of the royal paper remain, with India 
Proofs of the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author; French 
boards, and lettered, 6/. 6s. ‘ 

London: Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond 


ELEGANT AND INTERESTING WORK IN FRENCH. 
Price 9s. 6d. beautifully bound in figured silk, 
E LANGAGE des FLEURS. 
Par Madame CHARLOTTE DE LATOUR, 
Avec une Dictionnaire des Plantes Frangais-Anglais, et 
douze groupes de Fleurs, coloriés avec soin. 
%* This is the original Work on which the very popular 
“ Language of Flowers ”’ is founded. It is admirably adapted for 
a French Present. 


for MARCH, Conducted by a Practising Physician. 

Contents: On Diet and Regimen—On Consumption—Reviews 
of Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of Health, and Combe’s 
Physiology— Anecdotes, &c. &c. 

%* It will be the object of the Conductors of this Work to 
make it practically useful, to avoid all quackery, and to furnish 
every variety of valuable information to the Family and the In- 
valid, 


NEW AND CURIOUS WORK ON ANGLING. 
Price 16s. bound in cloth, ‘ 
HE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. 
By P. FISHER, Esq. 

*,* A unique and spiendid Volume, profusely illustrated with 
Line Engravings by Beckwith and Topham ; each page surrounded 
byan emblematical engraving on wood. The type, cast on pur- 
pose, is peculiar—and no expense has been spared to produce a 
Work, which, while it contains a mass of useful information to 
the angler, should take its place in the cabinet of the lover of 
curious books. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


MODELS OF COMMERCIAL LETTERS. 
In 1 neat 12mo. vol. bound in cloth, 


RACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRE. 

SPONDENCE. A Collection of Modern Letters of Busi- 

ness, with Notes critical and explanatory, an Analytical Index, 

= an Appendix, containing Pro Forma Invoices, Account-sales, 

ills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange; also, an Explanation of 

prehcag Chain Rule as applicable to the calculations of ex- 
ges. 

By WILLIAM ANDERSON, 


1 To Official Assignees, Solicitors, Manufacturers, &c. 
yl large vol. 8vo. 600 pp. price only 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
9 9, _ H 

Calculator’s Sure Guide; or, the most Com. 
prehensive Reckoner ever published, applicable to all Business 
transactions. In which may be found, by a single inspection, 
\ Amount of any Number of Pounds’ Weight, Yards, &c., from 
pi 40,000, at any Price from a Farthing to 19s. 1ld.; also, Divi- 
reg on Bankrupts’ and Insolvents’ Estates, expressly calculated 
*r that purpose. By William Walton, Accountant. 


" or III. 
Third edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (500 pages), price 10s. 6d. bound 
, 


in clot! 

si Gummersal’s Discount Tables. 
Pape Work is Pre-eminently distinguished from all others on 
per yr subject by Facility of Reference, Distinctness of Type, 
mie pecuraey of Calculation. The Tables are computed at 
Pe! } 4. 4}, and 5 per cent. They are also accompanied with 

IM of Time and Brokerage, 
Per) This work was originally published at 1/. 1s., and ex- 
pried brane by the London Bankers; but, solely in con- 

its having been stereotyped i i r 

tredace the price — oo otyped, the publisher is enabled 


London: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 





Price 3s. 6d. boards, 
PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 
ak By the Rev. J. G. TIARKS and O. SCHMIDT. 
Contents :— Grammatical Exercises— Elements of Astronomy, 
&c.—Historical Sketches of the Lives of the Protestant Reformers, 
and the chief Events of the Reformation — Dialogues. 
- Wacey, A. Richter, London; W. apel, Liverpool; Mil- 
— and Son, Dublin; T. Clark, Edinburgh; J. Wright, 
ristol. 





BRITISH BOTANY. 
Price 6d. plain, and 1s. with the plates neatly coloured, No. 10. 

YLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; 

or, Engravings and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Britain. 

By RICHARD DEAKIN, and ROBERT MARNOCK, 
Curator of the Sheffield Botanical and Horticultural Gardens. 
The Florigraphia Britannica is published in Monthly Numbers, 

each number illustrated by two plates, each containing six figures 
of Plants. 

*« The species are treated of in the order of the Linnwan System, 
and with very creditable skill. The work is very cheap.”— 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. 

“* The engravings, though small, are well executed, and the 
colouring good—and to obviate any difficulty that may arise from 
the smallness of the plates, the authors have given dissections of, 
and considerably magnified the reproductive organs, &c. We 
recommend this work to the notice of all who desire to become 
acquainted with the native plants of this country; and, from its 
reasonable price, it cannot fail to get into the hands ofall classes.” 
—Parton's Magazine of Botany. 

“ The engravings (and every plant mentioned has one) are 
neatly performed, and well coloured. The information conveyed 
by the letter-press is full, without redundancy. The price is ex- 
tremely moderate.”— Metropolitan Magazine. 

«* The tirst Number appeared on the Ist of August. The plates 
are well executed, and the colouring good. It promises to be a 
work of utility. The Linnean arrangement is intended to be 


followed, at the same time that the natural order of each genera | 


is given.”—Lady’s Magazine. 

Sheffield: Printed and published by George Ridge, 3 King 
Street; and sold by R. Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, Paternoster 
Row, London; and J. Menzies, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, Part I, to XI. pric . Gd. each, 
Lichenes Britannici; or, Specimens of the 
Lichens of Britain, by J. Bohler. 


Mr. Sharon Turner's Historical Works. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price Bi, 3s. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.A.S, R.A.S.L. 
The above may be had in the following separate Portions :— 


The History of the Anglo-Saxons. 


5th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s, boards. 


From William the Conqueror to Henry . 


5 vols. 8vo. price 3i, 


Il. 
History of England during the Middle Ages, 
VII 


III. 
The History of the Reign of Henry the Eighth. 


3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. boards. 


ly. 
The Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. 


2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 128, boards. 
London: Longman and Co. 


Works on Natural History, &c. 
Published by Messrs, Longman, Rees, and Co. 
RELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
STUDY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


Il. 
A Treatise on the Geography and Classification 


of Animals. 
y W. Swainson, Esq. 
1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s, 


11. 
On the Natural History and Classification 
of Quadrupeds. 


By W. Swainson, Esq. 
With numerous I!lustrations, by the Author and T, Landseer. 


1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 6s. 


IV. 
Introduction to Entomology ; 
Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. L.S., and W. Spence, Esq. F.L.S, 
4 vols. 8vo. Plates and Portraits, 4/. 


V. 
Book of Nature ; 
A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena 
of Creation. 
By J. Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. 
8 vols. 3d edition, 24s. 


Letters to a Young Naturalist, 
On the Study of Nature and Natural Theology. 


By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 
12mo, Cuts, 7s. 6d, 


VII. 
Outline of the Smaller British Birds. 
By R. A. Slaney, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cuts, 4s. 6d. 
VIII. 
Taxidermy ; 
Or, the Art of Collecting and Preparing Objects of 
vatural History. 
12mo. Plates, 4th edition, 7s. 6d 





Works on Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology. 
r Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London. 
NTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY. 
By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 
4th edition, 8vo, with considerable Additions, Plates and 
Cuts, 2ls. 


II. 
Guide to Geology. 
By J. Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. Prof. Geol. King's Coll. &c. 
2d edition, 12mo, 5s. 


Ill. 

New System of Geology. 
Reconciling Modern Science to Sacred History. 
By A. Ure, M.D. F.R,S. 
8vo. with 7 Plates and 51 Woodcuts, 21s. 


IV. 
A Treatise on Primary Geology. 
By H. S. Boase, M.D. Sec. Roy. Geol. Soc. Cornwall. 
8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 


Vv. 
Geology of the South-East of England. 
By Gideon Mantell, LL.D. F.R.S, G.S. &c. 
8vo. with 75 Plates, coloured Map, and Woodcuts, 21s. 


VI 
Manual of British Land and Fresh 
Water Shells. 
By W. Turton, M.D. 
Foolscap 8vo. 150 coloured Figures, 10s. 64. 
vil. 
Introduction to Lamarck’s Conchology. 
By E. A. Crouch, F.L.S. 
4to, 22 Plates, 31s, Gd, plain; 3/. 3s. coloured. 
An Epitome of Lamarck’s Testacea. By C. Dubois, 
F.L.S. and H.S. 8vo. 14s. 
Vil. 
Linnean System of Conchology. 
By J. Mawe. 
8vo. 37 Plates, 21s. plain; 2/, 12s. Gd. coloured, 
By the same Author, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals. 
h edition, 6s. 


7th 
Shell Collector’s Pilot. 4th edition, 5s. 


Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just published the following 
NEW BOOKS :— 
n 2 vols. post 8vo, 
HE NAVAL SERVICE, 
By Captain GLASCOCK. 
“ A work which no seaman should be without.”—John Bull. 


Il, 
Schlegel’s Lectures, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 
By Frederick Von Schlegel. 
“ A work replete with the soundest and most extensive erudi- 
tion,”— Metropolitan. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo with Maps, 
Democracy in America. 
By M. De Tocqueville. 
« The very best work on America we have ever met with,”— 
Blackwood. 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. 
The Poetry of Life. 
By Miss Stickney, 
Author of “ Pictures of Private Life.’ 
“A series of elegant essays on various delightful subjects i 
nature, art, and the human mind."—Spectator. 


Vv. 
Sir Wm. Gell’s New Work, 
n 2 vols. 8vo. 
Rome and its Vicinity. 
With a new and beautiful Map, made by the Author 
expressly for this work. 
«To the complete scholar and classical traveller, these volumes 
are indispensable.” —Spectator. 


VI. 

Companion to the ** Language of Flowers.” 
In 1 smal! volume, elegantly bound, 
The Book of Flowers. 

By Mrs. Hale. 

(With beautifully coloured Plates.) 


Also, 
The Language of Flowers. 
(3d edition.) 
VII, 
Mr. Bulwer's Essays. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
The Student. 
By the Author of “* Eugene Aram,” “ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” &c. 

«« Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. Bul wer’s former 
works, we know none that mark the creative thinker more than 
the present production,”—Literary Gazette. 

In 12mo. price 9s. boards, dedicated, by permission, to His Grace 
the Lord Primate of Ireland, the 2d edition, improved, of 


PAstoORALtia; a Manual of Helps 


for the Parochial Clergy, containing a Scriptural View 
of the Clerical Duties—Prayers for the Use of the Clergy—Scheme 
of Pastoral Visitation—Outlines of Sermons—and Books for the 
Use of the Clergy. 
y the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Curate of Wrington, 
Somerset. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Now publishing, on alternate Months, post 8vo. with Portraits, price 6s. 


SUISSE ors 


a 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PROSE LITERATURE, 


FORMING A LIBRARY OF THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS: 


BACON, MILTON, SIR THOMAS MORE, SIR PHILIP SYDNEY, CLARENDON, LOCKE, DRYDEN, SWIFT, ADDISON, COWLEY, BOLINGBROKE, 


ALGERNON SYDNEY, 


HUME, CONYERS MIDDLETON, BURKE, AND OTHERS, 


WITH PRELIMINARY DISCOURSES AND NOTES, BY J. A. ST. JOHN, ESQ. 
Vol. I. (Select Prose Works of Milton), was published February Ist. Vol. II. will appear April Ist. , 


«¢ It will bea foul 
successful. 


‘ace upon ods 


their mental power over the entire population. 


ublic if this undertaking be not eminently 
Of all the ‘ Libraries’ which h ave appeared, there has been no collection 
or selection of half the importance and worth which this will possess, 
see no reason to doubt, the continuation shall correspo! 
ecution with the volume now before us. A set should be ordered for every man, 
woman, and child, that the great master-spirits of the English people may exercise 
The Editor has taken much pains 
with the orthography, arrangement, and illustration (by short notes) of the work 


if, as we 
md in principle and ex- 


selected for this volume; and his Preliminary discourse is one of the best notices of 


Milton which has appeared.”—Monthly Repository. 


** This volume purports to be the first of a series, in the prosper: 

shall feel a strong interest: so much are we pleased with its A perity OF which ve 
the excellent spirit in which it commences. We do hope the series will prove succes 
ful. The masses of modern readers have neither maney to purchase complete editions 
of bulky Classics, nor leisure to peruse them entire. : 
selects for them, from ‘ sealed boa! 
important and meritorious office. 
elegance which distinguish the best of the serial works.” —Tuit’s Magazine. 


ect, and gratified b; 


A man of attainments, who 
books,’ with judgment and impartiality, performs amost 
The work is got up with the neatness and even 


London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hatchard and Son, Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, Dublin. 





On the 30th of March will be published, and to be continued on the 15th and 39th of every 
following Month, price Ja, 


CHURTON’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE GALLERY. 
EACH NUMBER CONTAINING 


TWO PORTRAITS OF THE ENGLISH FEMALE NOBILITY, AND 
A LANDSCAPE VIEW OF A NOBLEMAN’S SEAT, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL, FROM PAINTINGS BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT ARTISTS: 


SIR _T. yt ay P.R.A. 


MISS E. KENDRIC H. 
London: Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street; and sold by 


ae. MEE. 


W. C. ROSS. 
G. STEWART (the American). 
G. R. WARD. 


Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 





ECOND EDITION. 
ASES ILLUSTRATIVE of a VERY 
SUCCESSFUL METHOD of TREATING CON- 
SUMPTION. 
By SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. 

«* Mascagni has declared that, if ever we find a remedy for 
Consumption, it will be one of those venom can be applied to 

the Jungs by means of inhalation.” —Athenaum: 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Neatly printed, in 1 vol. 18mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

N INTRODUCTION to 
PHRENOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer, 

with an Appendix: and c — illustrative Notes. 

ROBER NISH, 
Author of the « fA... of Sectaeeen” Ke. and Member of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 


Also, lately published, price 2s. 
Dr. Brigham on Mental Cultivation. 


With Notes by Dr. Macnish. 
Reid and Co. Glasgow ; and Whittaker and Co. London. 





a = on Ses 
LETTER to BENJAMIN HAWES, 


Esq. M.P. being Strictures on the “‘ Minutes of Evi. 
dence” taken before the Select Committee on the British Mn- 
seum; with an Appendix, =a Heads of Inquiry for the 
Improvement of the Museum, &c. &c. 
By EDWARD “EDWARDS. 
Effingham Wilson, 88 — ene 


——____. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Tuesday, March 29, will be sD ae a 8vo. with several 
illustrative Engravings by D. M‘Clise, A.R.A. 
TOUR ROUND IRELAND (through 
the Counties on the ~~ argiee” in the Autumn of 1835. 
In a Series of 1 — . his Fami 
OHN BA ‘BARROW, Es 
Author of “ Bxcursions in the North of Lurope,” anda 


it to 
John ae Albemarle Street. 








a AT i oT in ORY 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, Vol. I. of 
Ne of the REFORMATION. 
vite er HENRY STEBBING, A.M. 
a. ees a e Church,” in the Cyclopmdia. 
ing Vol. LXXVII. of 
DR. LARDNEWS CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
Published March Ist, 

Foreign Statesmen, Vol. Il., by G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor and Co. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 8s, boards, 


| “oa THEORY of ANOTHER 


By the Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 


Also, in f.cap 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
The Remains of the Rev. George Herbert. 
mly complete edition extant. 
Witiam TPiekeran! Chancery Lane, London. 


Nearly ready, in imperial folio, price 6/. 6s, half-morocco. 


ARDING’S SKETCHES at HOME 
and ABROAD. Containing Fifty Plates, tinted in ex- 
act imitation of the Original Drawings. 
%q* This magniticent work will also be pabianes in Parts, 
each containing at least Four Plates, price 10s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Elementary Art; or, the Use of the Lead 
Pencil, d and ined, with Twenty-eight Drawings 
as Studies, folio, 2l, 2s. cloth. 








NEW BOOKS. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NKLINGS of ADVENTURE. 


y N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 
Author 4 ** Pencillings by the Way.” 


Il, 
Second Series of * The Old Men's Tales.” 
In 38 vols. post 8vo. 

Tales of the Woods and Fields. 
Being a Second Series of ** The Old Men's Tales.” 
ill, 

Mr. Landor's New Work. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Pericles and Aspasia. 

By Walter Savage Landor, 


Iv. 
Tour of a German Artist in England. 
By M. Passavant. 


Vv. 
Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 
By the Author of “ — egal «« The Student,” &c. 


Japhet in Search of a Father. 
By the Author of «« Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Theological Library, Vol. XIII. 
On Wednesday next, in small 8vo. with Portrait, price 6s, 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD, 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; = oe Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambrid 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Ww ‘aterloo Place, 
Lately published, by the same Author, uniformly printed, and 
illustrated with Portraits, 


1. The Life of Wiclif. 6s. 
2. The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. In 


2 vols. 1 
The Life of Bishop Jewel. 6s. 


3. 
“NEW WORK ON PHRENOLOGY. 
On Wednesday next, neat pocket size, illustrated with Plates, 


HRENOLOGY SIMPLIFIED; 


being an Exposition of the Principles and Application 
of Phrenology to the Practical Uses of Life; intended as a Sequel 
to the ** Catechism of ae a of which ten thousand copies 
have now been given to the P 
By a MEMBER of the EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL 
ETY 


Ss 
W. R. M‘Phun, Publisher, Glasgow; N.H. Cotes, 
139 Cheapside, L ondon. 





Thursday next will be published, 


HE LIFE and CHARACTER of JOHN 


HOWE, M.A.; with a Critical Estimate of his Writing. 
By HENRY ROGERS. 


n | vol, 8vo. 
Witha Io and outline oe of Great Torrington 
Church, Devon; and Antrim Castle, Ireland. 

%%* This niles will contain about twenty Letters and other 
Documents of Howe (now for the first time published) from the 
Baxter MSS., the British Museum, and Libraries of Noblemen; 
also, copious Extracts from a very rare tract of Andrew Marvel 
in defence of Howe against Gale, Danson, and others, not pub- 
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